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Investment Guaranty Agreement 


Signed by U. S. 


and Ireland 


U. S. firms or individuals interested in business ventures in Ireland 
may obtain U. S. Government guaranties to protect their investments 
against two types of nonbusiness risks, the International Cooperation 


Administration has announced. 


By an exchange of notes, the U. S. and Irish Governments have agreed 


to cooperate in the U. S. investment 
guaranty program administered by 
ICA. 

Under this program, U. S. investors 
may insure the convertibility into 
dollars of local currency receipts from 
their investments, and may insure 
their investment properties against 
loss by expropriation. 


ICA, which conducts the nonmilitary 
part of the mutual security program 
throughout the free world, offers such 
guaranties to encourage new produc- 
tive investment abroad which will help 
to build up the economic strength of 
free nations. 


Ireland becomes the 28th nation to 
participate in this program. Other 
participating Governments are Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Republic of 
China, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Spain, Thailand, Tur- 
key (convertibility only), the United 
Kingdom (convertibility only), and 
Yugoslavia. 


By encouraging oversea business 
ventures, the U. S. investment gua- 
ranty program helps to enlist for other 
free nations not only U. S. private 
capital, but also the technical and 
managerial skills and the progressive 
spirit of American private enterprise. 


No Interference in Operation 

The ICA guaranties cover new in- 
vestments by U. S. private firms or 
individuals in any of the 28 countries 
listed. The investments may be in the 
form of cash, materials and equip- 
ment, patents, processes and tech- 
niques, or services. Though they must 
be approved by the U. S. Government 
and the appropriate foreign Govern- 
ment for guaranty coverage, there is 
no interference in the operation of 
the business. 


Signing of the investment guaranty 
agreement with the United States was 





in line with the Irish Government’s 
policy of encouraging foreign invest- 
ment. This policy of the Department 
of Industry and Commerce is being 
executed by the industrial develop- 
ment authority in Dublin, which is 
the focal point for the Government’s 
activity of fostering industrial de- 
velopment. 

The guaranty agreement with Ire- 
land supplements and strengthens a 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation signed by the two coun- 
tries in 1950. That treaty guarantees 
equality of treatment for nationals of 
each country while in the other’s ter- 
ritory. 

The great bulk of Ireland’s trade is 
with Britain. Trade agreements be- 
tween the two countries exempt most 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Court Imposes Fine for 


Export-Control Violations 


Tully Joseph Pomerance, owner of 
Pomerance Pharmacy, Detroit, Mich., 
was fined $1,000 by the Fedefal Court 
for the Eastern District of Michigan 
on October 31 for export-control vio- 
lations. 

Pomerance. was indicted in 1953 for 
having willfully exported 240 vials of 
penicillin to Rumania via Canada, 
without filing a U. S. shipper’s export 
declaration and without obtaining the 
validated export license necessary for 
making shipments to Rumania, as re- 
quired by U.S. export regulations. The 
conviction is the first resulting from 
a violation arising out of the use of 
Canada as a transshipment point to 
evade U. S. export controls. 

Pomerance’s plea of nolo contendere 
to the criminal indictment was ac- 
cepted by the court. The investigation 
of the case was conducted by agents 
of the Detroit Customs Agency Service 
working in cooperation with officials 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre. 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import reg- 
ulations—is quickly and direc 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busij- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad, 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
“eee N. Mex., Room 321 Post Office 


atiania 23, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 8. 
Bidg 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg.. West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 

Chicago 6, UlL., 226 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal! Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bidg 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charlies Ave. 

New York 17, N. ¥., 110 E. 45th St. 

Philadeiphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8S. Courthouse. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 "Wells Ave 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 N. Lombardy St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., $10 New Federal Bidg. 

Salt Lake City i, Utah, 222 S.W. Temple 8t. 

San Francisco ul, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse end 
Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 





Harold C. McClellan, Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs 
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Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $4.50 ($1.50 additional for foreign mailing); 
to the Supertn onset of Documents and mail either to your nearest Field 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


U. S. Department of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Superintendent of ‘Documents. 


NOTE: Contents of this publication are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Mention of source will be appreciated. 
Published with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, June 20, 1955. 


Single copy, 10 cents. Make remittances 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Swedish Economy Marked by Stability 


Stable economic conditions prevailed in Sweden at the end of the 


third quarter of 1955. 


Measures taken by the Swedish Government to control the inflationary 
pressure, which became particularly evident about the turn of the year, 
are reported as beginning to have some effect on the economy. These 


measures include restrictive credit 
policies, higher corporate taxes, and 
taxes on investments and automo- 


S. 

Peetustrial production has _ been 
maintained at a high level, total for- 
eign trade has shown an increase over 
1954, and domestic demand has con- 
tinued strong. The National Bank’s 
gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
at the end of August totaled 2,488 
million crowns, or only 25 million 
crowns less than at the beginning of 
the year. Last year the decline in re- 
serves was 163 million crowns. 

Demand for ocean transportation 
has increased, but the net income of 
Swedish shipping companies and laid- 
up tonnage has declined. 

Prices have shown a rising tendency 
this year. The August wholesale price 
index at 311 (1935—100) was 5 percent 
higher than for August 1954. Con- 
sumer prices were also higher but the 
index at 133 (1949) reflects only a 
$-percent increase over August 1954. 

Important changes took place in the 
Government, as a result of the Minister 
of Finance’s resignation in September. 
He had served as a Swedish Cabinet 
Minister almost continuously for 23 
years, and his resignation led to a 
shift of the Cabinet’s junior members 
to more prominent positions with no 
change in the Government’s policies 
or political composition. 

A record hot, dry summer affected 
agricultural output and the water 
supply for hydroelectric-power pro- 
duction. Some sources estimate that 
the reduced agricultural yield will 
decrease farmers’ income by about 
400 million crowns (1 crown=$0.193). 


Export Trade Strong 

Sweden’s export trade has followed 
the general pattern of improving dur- 
ing the late spring and early summer 
months. Imports, on the other hand, 
declined more than expected normally, 
with the result that Sweden’s first ex- 
port surplus of the year was recorded 
in July. 

Demand for Sweden’s forest prod- 
ucts has been strong. Lumber exports 
totaled 825,000 standards at the end 
of August, as compared with 850,000 
Standards for the entire year 1954. 
Paper and board exports were ex- 
Pected to exceed noticeably 1954 ship- 
ments, whereas wood-pulp exports 
were expected to increase only slightly 
because of greater domestic consump- 
tion. The strong demand for forest 
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products, however, has been accom- 
panied by only a slow and small price 
recovery. 

Improvement in the engineering in- 
dustry in Sweden and in Western 
Europe led to both increased Swedish 
imports and exports of commercial 
iron and steel. Swedish iron and steel 
exports consist chiefly of high-grade 
products. Swedish iron ore also has 
been in greater demand in 1955, large- 
ly as a result of the improved posi- 
tion of both domestic and Western 
European iron and steel industries. 
Iron-ore exports to the United States, 
on the other hand, have tended to 
decline, which is attributed in part 
to expanded shipments to the United 
States from nearby Latin American 
sources. 


Sweden’s exports, by value, for the 


period January-August totaled 5.7 bil- 
lion crowns in 1955 and 5.2 billion in 


_ 1954. Imports amounted to 6.6 billion 


crowns and 5.8 billion, respectively. 


Imports From U. S. Increase 

Swedish imports from the United 
States increased 42 percent in the first 
half of 1955, as compared with the 
like period in 1954— to 503 million 
crowns from 355 million. While most 
categories of goods increased, imports 
of automobiles and automotive parts 
for assembly accounted for the largest 
Single increase— 22 percent of the 
total increase. Other significant in- 
creases were in machinery; iron and 
steel; other metal; coal; and mineral 
oils, particularly lubricants. These 
groups, together with the automotive 
group accounted for over 72 percent 
of the increase in trade with the 
United States. 
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Except for the sharp rise in the im- 
port of automobiles and parts for 
assembly, Sweden’s import-trade pat- 
tern does not appear to have changed 
markedly in 1955, as a result of the 
formal inauguration of a more liberal 
trade policy with respect to the 
United States and other dollar-area 
countries on October 1, 1954 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 27, 1954, p. 
11). 

The high level of the automobile 
trade in the first half of 1955 was not 
expected to continue throughout the 
year, largely because restrictive meas- 
ures taken by the Government to 
check the inflationary trend were be- 
ginning to take effect. Among these 
measures were a tax on automobile 
sales and tightening of credit. Liberal 
credit has been improvement in the 
heavy sale of automotive products in 
Sweden. , 


Exports to U. S. Decline 

Swedish exports to the United States 
dropped 16 percent in the first half of 
1955 when the value amounted to 170 
million crowns, as compared with 203 
million crowns in the 1954 January- 
June period. Though declines were re- 
corded for most export categories, the 
largest were for three of Sweden’s 
key commodities going to the United 
States—iron ore, paper, and wood 
pulp. Gains in exports were reported 
for iron and steel, textiles and manu- 
factures, and the instrument groups. 

As a source of Swedish imports in 
1955, the United States still occupied 
the third position after Germany and 
the United Kingdom, but as a market 
it dropped to eighth place, taking only 
4 percent of Swedish exports. Prior to 
World War II, the United States oc- 
cupied third position both as a sup- 
plier and a market. The expansion 
of pulp and paper production in the 
United States and Canada has tended 
to reduce the demand for Swedish and 
other Scandinavian pulp and paper. 
The increased demand in continental 
and oversea markets, together with 
attractive prices, has tended to divert 
more Swedish pulp to such markets. 

Exports to the Soviet bloc amount- 
ed to 151 million crowns in the period 
January-June 1955 and 173 million in 
the corresponding period of 1954, or 
a decline of about 13 percent. The 
largest decline was in trade with the 
Soviet Union. Imports from the Soviet 
bloc increased 27 percent in the first 
half of 1955, as compared with the 
like period of 1954, 1955 imports total- 
ing 207 million crowns and 1954 
amounting to 163 million. Increased 
petroleum imports from the Soviet 
Union and Rumania accounted largely 
for the import-trade increase. 
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Uruguayan Trade Retarded; Move 
Made To Stimulate Wool Exports 


The Uruguayan wool market continued dull in September, the export 
packing industry operated at only a small part of capacity, and business 
volume in general declined, with an concomitant unemployment increase. 

At the same time, some encouragement was generated by the Govern- 
ment’s move to stimulate wool exports by premium payments, and the 


business community also anticipated 
an expansion of trade relations with 
Argentina in consequence of the 
changes in the Argentine Government. 


Wool exports in September 
amounted to 11,823 bales, bringing the 
final total for the marketing season, 
October 1, 1954, to September 30, 1955, 
to 128,940 bales, an 18-percent decline 
from the volume in the preceding sea- 
son. The new clip is estimated at 
about 90,000 tons, which will be in- 
creased greatly by carry-over stocks 
from the season ended October 1. Sep- 
tember shipments were channeled 
principally to Yugoslavia, which took 
the largest quantity (2,817 bales), the 
Netherlands, Soviet Russia, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Government, in a move to stim- 
ulate the wool trade, authorized in 
September the payment of premiums 
on exports of greasy and washed wool 
in accordance with the following 
scale: Exports prior to January 1, 1956, 
21 centesimos per $1; exports in the 
first quarter of 1956, 14 centesimos per 
$1; and exports in the second quar- 
ter, 7 centesimos per $h The author- 
izing decree provides for premium re- 
vision if wool prices reach a level 15 
percent above prices prevailing on 
September 15, 1955. To finance the 
premium payments, the Government 
increased the import exchange rate on 
essential goods from 1.90 to 2.10 pesos 
and on most other imported goods 
from 2.45 to 2.80 pesos. 


Packers Work Part-Time 


Foreign-owned packing houses 
again were limited to part-time op- 
erations, which, on an _ average, 
amounted to only 1 day of slaughter 
each week. Reportedly, more cattle 
entered the market in September than 
in August, but a larger share was al- 
located to the Frigorifico Nacional to 
supply the Montevideo market. For- 
eign packers were advised that the 
Government was unable to meet the 
compensatory guaranties on exports 
authorized by the July decree (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 26, 1955, 
p. 2). The projected 18 million-peso 
bond issue to finance packinghouse 
workers’ demands and subsidize win- 
ter cattle production and meat and 
mutton exports (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Nov. 7, 1955, p. 6) still awaited 
Senate approval at the end of the 
month. 


A general decline in business vol- 
ume occurred in September. Reflec- 


4 





tive of conditions, the Uruguayan peso 
weakened badly in the free market, 
dropping to a low point of 3.655 per 
$1. The peso later recovered, prin- 
cipally because of the support supplied 
by the Bank of the Republic, which 
released exchange to the free market 
for the first time in weeks. At the 
end of September, the free-market 
rate was 3.45 pesos per $1, as against 
3.49 pesos at the close of August. 

The seriousness of the Govern- 
ment’s financial situation, which has 
been a subject of official and public 
discussion for several months, was in- 
tensified by the sharp seasonal decline 
in revenues and indications were that 
the Government would not be able to 
meet its September payroll in full. 
Concern also was enhanced by the As- 
sembly’s failure to act upon the tax 
and bond-issue proposals submitted 
by the National Council of Govern- 
ment in June (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Sept. 26, 1955, p 7.) 


Agreement With Brazil Approved 


Trade activities were highlighted 
by final, formal approval of the 
agreement to export 250,000 tons of 
wheat and 40,000 tons of flour to 
Brazil. Negotiations on this agree- 
ment were started a year ago, and 
some shipments were made in June. 
The agreement stipulates a sales price 
per ton of $71.50 for wheat and 
$150.51 for flour, f. 0. b. Montevideo. 

The National Council of Government 
approved a contemplated agreement 
with Japan providing for the sale of 
19,000 tons of Uruguayan rice and 
the purchase of 300 Japanese-built 


freight cars. 


The Government authorized the 
free export of all linseed byproducts— 
cakes, expellers, meal, and oil—but 
prohibited the export of linseed itself. 
To stimulate trade, it established an 
export rate of 1.78 pesos per $1, or its 
equivalent in other currencies, for 
cakes, expellers, and meal, and a com- 
bined rate of 2.13 pesos for oil from 
the last seed crop. An exchange rate 
of 1.90 pesos was stipulated for oil 
carried over from previous crops. 

Two new import quotas were 
opened in September, one for X-ray 
plates and films. from Germany to a 
value of $100,000 and the other for 
potatoes from France to a value of 
$391,300. The availability of foreign 
exchange for imports appeared to be 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Panamanian Business 
Declines Seasonally 


Panama business activity declineg 
seasonally in September but was re. 
garded as very satisfactory in genera]. 

Department-store sales tapered off 
in anticipation of holidays ang 
Christmas sales. However, retail in- 
stallment sales increased over August, 


The insurance business improved 
during the month. A cutback in new 
construction, because of the onco 
rainy season, was reflected in lower 
aaa of industrial and building mate- 
rials. 


Ocean freight imports in September 
were 16 percent lower by value than 
in August and 10 percent below Sep- 
tember 1954. The total value of ex- 
ports in the month was slightly lower 
than a year ago. Banana exports con- 
tinued to decline seasonally from the 
peak month of May. Shrimp exports 
held steady, compared with the pre- 
ceding month and a year ago. 


Textile Firm Organized 


Building construction decreased 
sharply in September because of sea- 
sonally heavy rains. However, for the 
first 9 months of 1955 building con- 
struction was 37 percent greater than 
the 1954 period. The Government an- 
nounced a $19-million public-works 
program for 1956. Over 300 projects 
are listed, including construction of 
200 schools, a tourist hotel at Taboga, 
extension and improvement of water 
systems, and completion of the Colon 
airport. The sum of $5.4 million is ear- 
marked for roads, including the Inter- 
American Highway. 


A new corporation, organized with 
Swiss, Canadian, and Panamanian 
capital, has applied for permission to 


(Continued on Page 19) 





Business Service 
Checklist 


$1.25 a year 
($2.25 foreign) 


. A complete weekly guide 
to new publications and re- 
leases of all Bureaus and Offices 
of the Department of Commerce 

. with a shortcut order form 
for checking your selections... 

Department of Commerce Field Offices 
can give you more information ond a 


sample copy . .. and enter your sub- 
scription for you. 


Or, order direct from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Setting Up a Business 
In Germany Described 


U. S. businessmen interested in in- 
formation on investing, trading, or 
setting up a business in the Federal 
Republic of Germany will find useful 
information in a new pamphlet re- 
leased by the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
November 16. 


Entitled “Establishing a Business in 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Western Berlin,” the bulletin sum- 
marizes the German corporate and 
income tax structure, and describes 
regulations on tax liability of foreign 
enterprises, entry and repatriation of 
capital, exchange controls, as well as 
foreign capital investment, and trans- 
fer of earnings. 


Laws governing establishment of 
business organizations such as single 
ownership, partnership, corporation, 
or limited liability company, branches, 
agencies, and subsidiaries are dis- 
cussed, and a section on industrial 
property rights explains the Federal 
Republic’s regulations covering pat- 
ents, trademarks, and copyrights. 

In addition, the pamphlet contains 
basic information on employment and 
labor legislation. 

Published as No. 55-96 in Economic 
Reports, Part 1, World Trade. Infor- 
mation Service, the 16-page bulletin 
is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from any Department of Commerce 
Field Office, at 10 cents a copy. 





Uruguayan Trade... 
(Continued from Page 4) 


tighter in September. Uruguayan ex- 
ports to the United States were valued 
at only $635,759, compared with $1,513,- 
798 in September 1954. 

Other important trade develop- 
ments included the signing in Monte- 
video of a commercial treaty, a com- 
mercial convention, and a payments 
agreement by the Uruguayan and 
Czechoslovak Governments (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Oct. 17, 1955), 
p. 10)—Emb., Montevideo. 





Burma’s imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco in the first half of 1955 totaled 
1.3 million pounds, 0.3 million pounds 
greater than the 1954 calendar year, 
and the largest since 1946, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 

Takings of U. S. leaf in the January- 
June period of 1955 amounted to 0.7 
million pounds, as compared with 


Only 0.2 million in the whole of 1954. 
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Economic Trends in Union of 
South Africa Still Favorable 


General economic conditions in the Union of South Africa continued 
favorable in September, despite limitations imposed by a persistent 
manpower shortage, especially of technicians, skilled and semiskilled 
labor, and the inability of the railway system to meet demands. 

Although there was full employment, the outlook was for gradually 


rising activity levels. 


In an effort to keep inflationary 
forces under control by restricting 
bank credit, and at the same time to 
reverse or check the flow of tempo- 
rary funds to the London market, 
South African authorities at month’s 
end announced an increase in short- 
term money rates and in the bank 
rate of the South African Reserve 
Bank. The official action extended 
also to yield rates on long-term 
Government obligations. The com- 
mercial banks promptly increased 
their interest rates on loans and de- 
posits, and the building societies were 
expected to do the same. 

Continued progress was indicated in 
most sectors of industry and trade, 
with a few exceptions, such as the 
clothing industry, in the Johannes- 
burg area. Gold production, in par- 
ticular, continued to rise gradually, 
mainly because of increased produc- 
tion by new mines in the Klerksdorp 
area in the Orange Free State. 


Interest Rates Raised 

The Government on September 28 
announced general increases in money 
rates, generally amounting to one-half 
of 1 percent, including an increase to 
44 percent in the South African Re- 
serve Bank rate. The increases in the 
bank rate and in the rates for short- 
term Government obligations went 
into effect on September 29. At about 
that time the South African Reserve 
Bank resumed open-market opera- 
tions in long-term Government obli- 
gations on the basis of prices yielding 
higher returns. A few days later the 
commercial banks increased their in- 
terest rates on loans and deposits, and 
the building societies were expected 
to raise their rates on mortgage loans 
and savings deposits. 

These across-the-board increases in 
interest or discount rates had two 
major purposes: 

eTo reverse or check the flow of 
surplus funds to London, where for 
the preceding 8 months the higher 
level of money rates in the open mar- 
ket had been attracting surplus funds 
which would normally be held in 
South Africa in the form of call 
money deposits or invested in Treasury 
bills of the Union Government. 

eAs an anti-inflationary measure, 
to confirm and _ “strengthen the 
mildly restrictive credit policies which 
the commercial banks in South Africa 





had been applying for some weeks 
past at the Government’s behest. 

The flow of surplus funds to the 
London market was believed to have 
been one of the principal causes of the 
decline this year in the South African 
Reserve Bank’s gold and foreign-ex- 
change holdings. This decline was re- 
sumed in September, when the total 
(gold, foreign bills, foreign invest- 
ments, and other foreign balances) 
dropped to £114 million at the month’s 
end, as compared with £121.3 million 
on August 31. In the preceding 3 
months the total holdings leveled off, 
after declining in the first part of the 
year from £147.8 million at the close 
of 1954. 

The Reserve Bank’s gold and for- 
eign-exchange holdings were expected 
to rise significantly in the last quarter, 
as seasonal factors are reinforced by 
the effects of interest rate adjust- 
ments. The course of the figures for 
the balance of the year will be watched 
with considerable interest for indica- 
tions that the elimination of the 
money-rate differential is serving to 
reverse the flow of surplus funds to 
London, or that other factors are re- 
sponsible for the movement which has 
taken place. 


Bond Issues Proposed 

Representatives of a New York in- 
vestment banking firm and of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development arrived in South 
Africa in September, to make prepara- 
tions and investigations with a view 
to purchase toward the end of the 
year sizable issues of the Union’s dol- 
lar bonds. The proceeds of the pro- 
posed bond issues would be applied 
toward the South African Railways’ 
development. 

The purposed bond issues are not 
directly connected with the 2-year re- 
volving credit established in favor of 
the Union Government by a group of 
New York banks headed by Dillon Read 
& Co. in January 1954. It is expected 
that the revolving credit, under which 
$10 million of indebtedness is now 
outstanding, will be renewed by the 
banking group for a further period 
when it falls due in January 1956. 

A group of officials of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund also was in 
South Africa on a routine periodic visit 
to study administration of exchange 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Nigerian Government Encourages Entry of 
Foreign Private Capital; Industry Grows 


Nigeria offers opportunities for 
American private capital investors, 
stated the Nigerian Federal Minister 
of Transport in a talk before the Coun- 
cil on Islamic Affairs in New York. 

The Minister was in the United 
States for the purpose of visiting 
transportation projects. 

Nigeria, although relatively unde- 
veloped, has made rapid progress to- 
ward industrialization, much of which 
has been attributable to private initia- 
tive and foreign capital, according to 
the Minister. He mentioned that a 
cigarette factory produces 2% billion 
cigarettes a year, a brewery makes 
enough beer to meet half of the Ni- 
gerian demand, a sawmill produces 5 
million cubic feet of logs annually, 
and a soap factory manufactures 16,- 
000 tons of soap a year. He stated that 
his Government’s firm policy is to 
encourage American and other foreign 
private capital investment in his coun- 
try. 

Referring to specific regulations and 
Government policies affecting private 
investors, the Minister stated that Ni- 
geria for some years has been a net 
dollar earner for the sterling area. 
Nevertheless, in the sterling area’s 
general interest, Nigeria still has to 
maintain exchange control along the 
same lines as used in the United King- 
dom. He said that the country will 
continue to keep in step with the 
United Kingdom and discard this con- 
trol as soon as possible. 

In the meantime, exchange-control 
machinery is not administered in such 
a way as to hinder nonsterling capital 
investment. He emphasized that it is 
the country’s most earnest desire to 
encourage foreign investment in en- 
terprises that will strengthen its 
economy, nourish its external trade, 
and build up its reserves of locally 
born managers and technicians. 

Money invested from the United 
States in an approved project, wheth- 
er share or loan capital, may be sent 
back to the United States without 
restriction or taxation at any time the 
investor desires, the Minister stated. 
Capital gains also may be repatriated, 
and profits or dividends up to any 
percentage on the investment may be 
returned. The investor pays the Ni- 
gerian company tax, and no discrimi- 
nation is shown. American employ- 
ees working in Nigeria are permitted 
to send home any amount remaining 
~ ga living expenses are taken care 
of. 

The growing number of U. S. com- 
Panies operating in Nigeria—some 
very profitably—will confirm that 
they have not found Nigeria’s treat- 
ment ungenerous, he stated. 

The Nigerian Government imposes 
no specific conditions on foreign in- 


vestors in return. Each application to 
invest is considered on its merits. Any 
tendency to tie a dollar investment 
to the import of dollar goods into Ni- 
geria is discouraged. When compara- 
ble sterling products are not readily 
available, the Government is ready to 
issue licenses for the import of Ameri- 
can capital goods, but the country’s 
continuing dollar shortage compels 
it to insist that the normal import- 
licensing procedure must apply even 
to imports financed from dollar in- 
vestments. 

He emphasized the country’s desire 
that foreign investors be integrated 
into Nigeria’s economy and not remain 
“isolated bridgeheads of alien influ- 
ence.” When it is possible to do so 
on a mutually satisfactory basis, 
American ¢apital should seek to as- 
sociate itself with Nigerian capital 
and management. It is realized that 
at present this is normally going to 
mean association on a basis of Ameri- 
can control, but the country wants to 
see such partnership materialize be- 
cause of their educational value to 
the growing but still immature busi- 
ness community. 

He mentioned that foreign under- 
takings should bear in mind the need 
to train Nigerians to occupy executive 
and technical posts. It is believed that 
when a Nigerian can do the job he 
should be allowed to do it. If he lacks 
training, the Government would like to 
see him given the opportunity of 
acquiring the necessary skill and ex- 
perience; and such a policy probably 
would pay a high long-term dividend 
in good will. 


The Minister of Transport acknowl- 


| 


edged that adverse factors confront — 


all foreign investors, such as trang. 
portation difficulties and labor short. 
ages. However, he expressed the view 
that these factors should not over. 
ride considerations in evaluating Nj. 
geria as an investment field. The 
Nigerian Government would do every. 
thing possible to assist and facilitate 
such ventures that would benefit the 
country’s economic development. 


U. S. Budget Deficit 


Lowest in Five Years 


Federal Government expenditures 
are being reduced for the third suc. 
cessive year as growing employment, 
personal income, and rising corporate 
profits are resulting in higher budget 
receipts. 

“Your Federal Budget,” a brief, il- 
lustrated booklet just released, gives 
these and other facts on how much 
the U. S. Government will spend and 
how much it will receive from taxes 
and other sources in 1956. 


The new booklet shows that receipts 
are expected to reach $62.1 billion in 
fiscal 1956, $1.8 billion higher than in 
1955. Expenditures are estimated at 
$63.8 billion, leaving a deficit of $17 
billion—the lowest in 5 fiscal years, 

Most of the 1956 expenditures, $38.7 
billion, will go for national defense; 
$6.8 billion will be paid out in interest 
—mostly on the public debt; and $48 
billion for services and benefits to vet- 
erans; leaving $13.5 billion to cover 
all other Government activities. 

The 16-page booklet may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
10 cents a copy. 











investment in 


the Philippines 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


$1 


From U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices, 
or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 
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Brazil Issues New Farm Thailand Industrial Promotion 
Program Put Into Operation 


Several industries have been selected for promotion by a commission 
set up under the Thai Act for the Promotion of Industry of October 
1954 to establish and support new industrial enterprises in Thailand. 

In its first selection of industries, the commission has singled out 
three categories of enterprises—the sugar industry, for an annual pro- 


“Supply List for Auction 


Brazil has issued a new list of prod- 
ucts to be imported for exclusive use 
in agriculture for which special auc- 
tions of exchange certificates are held. 

The new list, issued as Foreign 
Trade Department (CACEX) commu- 
nication No. 59 of October 13, main- 
tains the same pattern of listing es- 
tablished in CACEX communication 


No. 41 of May 21, 1955, which divided - 


the commodities into two groups— 
fertilizers, and insecticides and other 
products (Foreign Commerce, Weekly, 
June 20, 1955, p. 10). 

In general the new listing of prod- 
ucts for the special agricultural ex- 
change auctions is the same as the 
previous listing. However, eggs for in- 
cubation and some vitamin concen- 
trates and antibiotic supplements for 
animal use, formerly included in the 
first category of the regular ex- 
change auctions, now have been trans- 
ferred to the special agricultural auc- 
tions. 

The minimum premium acceptable 
for the first category is 25 cruzeiros 
to the dollar, or its equivalent in 
other currencies, and premiums paid 
in the agricultural auctions generally 
are at or near the minimum. Pre- 
miums in the regular auctions, how- 
ever, considerably exceed the mini- 
mum; for example, premiums paid at 
dollar exchange auctions held in Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo on October 
ll ranged from 72 to 76 cruzeiros to 
the dollar. The special agricultural 
auctions, therefore, greatly reduce 
the cruzeiro cost of the listed com- 
modities for agricultural users.—Emb., 
Rio de Janeiro. 





India Increases Cotton 


Export Quota 


An additional quota of 100,000 
bales of cotton of three-fourths 
inch or shorter, except of the 
Coconadas and Bengal Deshi 
types, has been released for ex- 
port from India. 

Each shipper to whom an ex- 
port quota already has been as- 
signed will be entitled to an ad- 
ditional, or “bonus,” quota, on the 
basis of actual shipments in the 
preceding shipping season. 

An additional export quota of 
50,000 bales of Bengal Deshi cot- 
ton also has been released for 
shipment by established export- 
ers and registered dealers. 
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duction of at least 3,000 metric tons; 
the gunny-bag industry, for annual 
production of at least 2 million bags; 
and, among the metal industries, the 
iron, tin, lead, zinc, copper, antimony, 
tungsten, and manganese industries. 

The commission cited the metal in- 
dustry as basic to the future develop- 
ment of many other industrial activi- 
ties, as well as of importance because 
of its beneficial use of natural re- 
sources; the sugar and gunny-bag in- 
dustries as potential sources of for- 
eign-exchange savings; and all three 
groups as operations that increase 
employment. 

A large number of other industries 
would qualify under these considera- 
tions, and that some industries were 
singled out before others does not in- 
dicate they are considered of greater 
importance to the Thai economy. En- 
terprises in other flelds also will be 
considered for promotion under the 


program, according to the Thai Gov- 
ernment. 


Foreign Investment Encouraged 


The Act for the Promotion of In- 
dustry is designed to encourage for- 
eigners to invest capital and skills 
by offering them various facilities and 
guaranties (for text see the Depart- 
ment’s World Trade Information Serv- 
ice, pt. 1, No. 55-4, Jan. 1955). 

This support, although not precisely 
outlined in the act, may cover a wide 
range. Foreign 
granted exemption from taxes, ex- 
port and import duties, and quota re- 
strictions under existing export and 
import regulations. A new industry 
may be protected by shutting out 
imports or banning domestic manu- 
facture of similar goods, and invested 
capital, as well as profits and interest, 
may be repatriated. 

To become eligible for support under 
the act a new enterprise must fulfill 
certain quality standards for its prod- 
ucts. Industries so far selected are 
required to produce sugar, gunny bags, 
manganese, or tungsten which “con- 
form to international standards of 
quality.” For the iron industry, 
processing operations up to but not 
including steel production are speci- 
fied. To be eligible for support tin 
must be refined to at least 99.5 per- 
cent purity, and lead, zinc, copper, 
and antimony to at least 99.8 percent. 

Furthermore, a firm must “show a 
plan and reasons which satisfy the 


investors may be - 





commission of the firm’s ability to 
produce commodities of reasonable 
quality and price which may compete 
with commodities of the same class 


from abroad within a period of time 


which the commission will specify in 
each case.” Indications are that the 
commission considers a period of 5 
years as a reasonable maximum sup- 
port period for most industries. 


Conditions To Be Specified 


If a company qualifies for support, 
the commission will draw up an agree- 
ment with it specifying the type of 
support and the conditions under 
which support will be granted. An 
agreement may include provisions for 
minimum and maximum production 
and prices, which for substantial ven- 
tures will require Cabinet approval. 
Once an agreement goes into force, 
the commission is empowered to pre- 
vent other firms from taking advan- 
tage of its provisions, such as by sell- 
ing at a price other than that agreed 
to by the firm making the agreement. 

It is reported that so far none of 
the domestic firms already operating 
within the designated industries have 
applied for support. 

The Government, as well as some 
private firms within the industries 


(Continued on Page 25) 





Venezuela, Canada Extend 
Commercial Modus Vivendi 


The commercial modus vivendi of 
October 11, 1950, between Venezuela 
and Canada has been extended to 
October 11, 1956, according to an of- 
ficial announcement in the Gaceta 
Oficial of October 11, 1955. 

Venezuela continues to have an ex- 
tremely favorable balance of trade 
with Canada. Ocean freight imports 
from Canada in the first 5 months of 
1955 were valued at 44.5 million boli- 
vars, or US$13,350,000, representing 3.7 
percent of Venezuela’s total imports 
for the period. 

Venezuelan exports to Canada for 
the same period, almost entirely pe- 
troleum products, amounted to 27 mil- 
lion barrels of crude petroleum and 
60,000 barrels of diesel oil. 

The previous extension of this modus 
vivendi was announced in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, November 15, 1954, 
page 8. 
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Japan Fixes New Quotas 
For Export of Plywood 


An export quota for shipment of 
lauan, sen, and birch plywood to 
North America, South America, the 
United Kingdom, and Ireland has 
been established by the Japanese 
Plywood Exporters’ Association. 

The association’s quota applies only 
to exporter members and to ship- 
ments for the last quarter of 1955 
and the first quarter of 1956. The 
Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, however, report- 
edly has extended quota limitations 
to all exporters of plywood, including 
members and nonmembers of the as- 
sociation, the quotas to become effec- 
tive in November. 

Quotas established by the associa- 
tion for the last quarter of this year 
and the first quarter of next year are 
fixed, respectively, at 110 million and 
120 million square feet of plywood 
4 millimeters thick. Quotas expected 
to be announced by the Ministry 
amount to 150 million and 170 million 
square feet for the two periods. 

The measure was adopted by the 
plywood association to avoid charges 
of dumping plywood, particularly 
door-size plywood, on the U. S. market 
and represents another in a series of 
measures taken by exporter associa- 
tions or the Japanese Government in 
attempts to prevent or minimize the 
disruption of its markets in the United 
States. The Japanese apparently hope 
such voluntary measures will help to 
stabilize the market and prevent in- 
stitution by the United States of re- 
strictive import measures. 

The quotas compare with total 
1954 shipments to all areas amounting 
to 453 million square feet of plywood 
of unspecified thickness, or a quar- 
terly average of 114 million square 
feet. In the first 8 months of 1955, 
total exports amounted to 429 million 
Square feet, a quarterly average of 
approximately 161 million square feet. 
In each of these periods the United 
States was the principal market, tak- 
ing 58 percent of the total in 1954 and 
68 percent in 1955—Emb., Tokyo. 





Franco-Tunisian Customs 
Union To Be Formed 


Draft protocols of a Franco-Tuni- 
sian customs union have been com- 
pleted for submission to the Govern- 
ments of France and Tunisia for ap- 
proval, and signature was expected 
soon. 

Provision.is made for uniformity in 
tariffs for third countries and freedom 
of trade within the customs union 
after taking into account the needs 
peculiar to the economy of each of 
the signatory countries. 








Guatemala Sets Flour 
Import Quota 


The Guatemalan Government 
on October 19 established an im- 
port quota of 50,000 quintals of 
hard wheat flour for the fourth 
quarter of 1955 (1 quintal—101.4 
pounds). 

Flour imported under the new 
quota must have a minimum 
protein content of 13 percent 
and a maximum ash content of 
0.50 percent. All flour imports, 
as a prerequisite to customs 
clearance, must be accompanied 
by a certificate issued by an offie 
cial health authority in the coun- 
try of origin verifying that the 


shipment meets the required 
standards. 
In addition, importers and 


local representatives at the time 
a flour import license is issued 
them must sign a document 
guaranteeing that the flour to 
be imported will meet Guate- 
malan standards and assuming 
responsibility for the same.— 
Diario Oficial, October 22, 1955. 











Indonesia Export Duty 
System Now Revised 


Broad changes have been made in 
Indonesia’s export-duty system, effec- 
tive October 24, in an effort to boost 
the country’s export trade. 


All extra export duties and most 
general duties are abolished, and new 
export premiums are introduced for 
some commodities. 

All duties are removed on pepper, 
tobacco, sugar, palm oil, and palm 
kernels. 


Export products remaining subject 
to a general export duty are copra and 
coffee, on which a 4 percent ad valo- 
rem duty is imposed; petroleum and 
petroleum products, 5 percent; tin, 9 
percent plus 3.50 rupiah per 100 kilo- 
grams; and rubber, 1 percent plus 3 
rupiah per 100 kilograms (1 rupiah— 
834 U. S. cents). 


Pepper exports are to receive a 5- 
percent export premium, payable in 
rupiah, based on the f. o. b. price. 
Other export products with the spe- 
cific exception of all products men- 
tioned herein are to receive a 10-per- 
cent premium. 

These changes in the duty system 
are designed particularly to increase 
the movement of weak, or slow-mov- 
ing, commodities and had been ex- 
pected to follow the comprehensive 
revision of the Indonesian import sys- 
tem on September 1 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Sept. 26, 1955, p. 12). 
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Tea Export Firm To Be 


Formed in Ceylon 


A group of leading Ceylonese teg 
producers plan to form*a corporation 
to handle tea export in competition 
with foreign firms, which have a yir. 
tual monopoly in the field. 

The new corporation initially wij 
confine its activities to the Austr 
New Zealand, and Middle Eastern 
markets, entering them in succession, 

Producer interests backing the es. 
tablishment of the new corporation 
account for more than 25 percent of 
the island’s tea production. Their 
holdings are almost entirely in high- 
and medium-grown teas, although the 
greater part is in medium-grown, 
which is in particular demand in 
Australia and the Middle East. 

The proposed corporation, which also 
plans to handle export of other Cey- 
lonese products, reportedly will have 
an authorized capital of 5 million 
rupees, or US$1,050,000, and a sub- 
scribed capital of 1.5 million rupees, or 
US$315,000.—Emb., Colombo. 


INDONESIA 
Sets Additional Surcharge 


Additional import surcharges, or 
TPI’s, on commodities appearing in 
Indonesia’s import lists II, luxury 
goods, and IV, extreme luxury goods, 
have been established by the Indo- 
nesian Foreign Exchange Institute at 
200 and 400 percent, respectively, of 
the c. and f. price. 

No auction system is involved in 
import of goods of these categories, 
as was previously indicated. 

Surcharges on categories I, essential 
goods, and II, semiessential goods, 
remain 50 and 100 percent, respec- 
tively, as originally reported (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 26, 1955, p. 
12). 

Information on the category listing 
of individual commodities may be ob- 
tained from the Far Eastern Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


SYRIA 


Changes Import Duties 


The Syrian Government has made 
a number of tariff changes of interest 
to U. S. exporters. 

Tariff items affected and their new 
duties, in piasters per unit specified 
and/or percent ad valorem, and former 
duties, shown in parentheses, are as 
follows (1 Syrian pound of 100 pi- 
asters=approximately US$0.27 at free 
market rate): 


71. Barley: Free (50 percent). 
472. Textiles, per net kilogram: 
(A) Poplins, muslins, grenadines, 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Bids Invited for New 
Bridge in Portugal 


The Junta Autonoma das Estradas 
_Autonomous Board of Highways—in 
Lisbon has announced that it will re- 
ceive bids until December 20 for con- 
struction of the new Arrabida bridge 
across the River Douro at Oporto. 

The basic cost of the bridge is placed 
at 75,658,415 escudos (US$2,650,000) 
and construction must be completed 
within 1,000 days from the date of the 
awarding of the contract. Penalties 
of 30,000 escudos (US$1,049) per day 
are levied if the construction is not 
finished in that time without suffi- 
cient reason. Contrariwise, the con- 
tract establishes a reward of 7,500 
escudos (US$262) for every day the 
job is finished early, or a maximum 
of 1 million escudos (US$34,956) . 

The Arrabida bridge, connecting 
Oporto and Vila Nova de Gaia, will 
accommodate the increased traffic 
from the south, at present inade- 
quately served by a 19th century 
bridge. As planned by the Portuguese 
engineer, Edgar Cardoso, the bridge is 
to have a total length of 493.2 meters, 
278.4 meters of which are actual 
bridge, and 214.8 meters of viaducts. 

Two twin hollow concrete arches 
with a span of 270 meters and a rise 
of 52 meters form the bridge. Its total 
width is 25 meters, consisting of 18 
meters of bridgeway and 2 sidewalks 
of 35 meters each. Four elevators— 
two at each end—vwill provide vertical 
transportation for pedestrians wish- 
ing to use the bridge. 


London Camera Firm Seeks 


Licensing Arrangement 

Dekko Cameras, Ltd., Telford Way, 
London W. 3, manufacturers of highly 
specialized instruments such as gyro- 
scopes, instrumentation cameras, re- 
corder mechanisms, and mechanical 
computers, would like to exchange 
technical data with a U. 8S. firm. They 
contemplate entering into a licensing 
arrangement with a U. S. company to 
manufacture specialized instruments 
in England. 

The firm is reported to have been 
under contract with the British and 
Dominion Governments for the de- 
sign and manufacture of bombsights, 
torpedo sights, gun cameras, various 
aircraft electrical controls, and other 
types of specialized equipment. The 
company occupies 3 modern factories 
at East Acton covering 20,000 square 
feet of floor space. Of the 150 em- 
ployees, over 10 percent are said to be 
employed on design and development. 

Interested parties are invited to 
correspond direct with Dekko Cam- 
eras, Ltd., at the London address. 
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India Firms Seek U. S. Investment 


New proposals from India are of- 
fered U. S. investors for the estab- 
lishment of an enameled copper wire 
plant, construction of a ferromanga- 
nese plant, and the erection of two 
columnless lift-type gas holders. 

Technical assistance as well as U. 8. 
capital is sought by Kundanlal J. 
Awatramani, 45 Marine Lines, Bom- 
bay 1, for the establishment of an 
enameled copper wire manufacturing 
plant in that city. Mr. Awatramani 
is particularly interested in obtaining 
from an American collaborator tech- 
nical assistance, patent rights, and 
financial participation in the form of 
machinery and equipment. 


The machinery required for the fac- 
tory is said to include wire-drawing, 
annealing, and enameling plants. 
Proposed production would be one ton 
of enameled copper wire per day of 
British Standard Wire Gages 18 to 50. 
This figure is based on 30 BSWG per 
24 hours of continuous operation. 


Technical Assistance Needed 

U. S. participation in the construc- 
tion and erection of a complete plant 
for the manufacture of approximately 
50 tons of ferromanganese of Inter- 
national Standard grade per day has 
been proposed by Rungta Sons, Ltd., 
P-16 Kalakar Street, Calcutta, in dis- 
cussions with members of the U. 8. 
Trade Mission to India. The Calcutta 
firm claims to hold a license from the 
Government of India for erection of 
the plant in the province of Bihar. 


A third project requiring U. 8. tech- 
nical assistance has been extended by 
the Mansfield Oil Gas Co., Ltd., 16 
Radhanath Chowdhury Rd., Calcut- 
ta 15. Technical assistance in design- 
ing, manufacturing, and erecting of 
two columniless lift-type gas holders 
with a capacity of 200,000 to 1 million 
cubic feet is sought. 


Interested firms wishing additional 
details are invited to correspond di- 
rect with the Indian companies at the 





Ceylon Ministry in Market 
For Tuberculosis Drugs 


The Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Health, P. O. Box No. 500, 
Colombo, invites bids until December 
13 for the supply of the following 
tuberculosis drugs: 20 million cachets 
of isonicotinic acid hydrazide plus para 
amino salicylate calcium salt, in bottles 
of 1,000 cachets each. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washirgton 
25, D. C. 


addresses given. World Trade Direc- 
tory reports on each of the firms are 
available to qualified U. S. firms from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for $1 each. When re- 
questing a report on Mr. Awatramani, 
please refer to Jotumal Sons, Ltd., the 
Bombay company in which Mr. Awa- 
tramani has a financial interest. 





Iraq Invites Bids on 
Baghdad-Hilla Road 


The Development Board and the 
Ministry of Development, Baghdad, 
invite tenders until December 14 for 
the construction of the Baghdad-Hilla 
road from Durah to Mahaweel, a dis- 
tance of approximately 64 kilometers. 

The project includes clearing, grub- 
bing, and grading operations; the con- 
struction of pavement, including a 
subbase and base course with an as- 
phaltic concrete surface, pipe culverts, 
and small- and medium-span bridges; 
and all incidental works in connection 
therewith. 


A copy of-the bidding documents 
may be obtained from the Directo- 
rate General of Legal Affairs and 
Contracts, Ministry of Development, 
Baghdad, on payment of 25 Iraqi di- 
nars (1 Iraqi dinar—-US$2.80). Draw- 
ings may be inspected at the office of 
the Directorate General, Public Works 
Department, Baghdad, or at the office 
of the Directorate General, Technical 
Section 2, Ministry of Development, 
Baghdad. 6 


Bids must be accompanied by a pre- 
liminary deposit of 64,100 dinars either 
in cash or by letter of guaranty from 
an approved bank in Iraq. The Board 
does not bind itself to accept the low- 
est or any tender. 


A copy of the bid advertisement 
published in the Iraq Times is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





India Needs Motor Launches 


The Director-General of Supplies & 
Disposals, New Delhi, invites bids un- 
til December 13 for the supply of 14 
motor launches. 

Prospective bidders must submit 
tenders on prescribed forms, which 
contain detailed specifications, ob- 
tainable from the India Supply Mis- 
sion, 2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 8, D. C., at $6.30 per set. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








NATO Plans Construction Work in Denmark, 
Improvements at Airfields in France 


A new project in Denmark, costing 
an estimated $159,600, and 2 in France, 
totaling an estimated $107,571, have 
been opened to U. S. bidders under the 
international competitive bidding pro- 
cedure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has reported. 


The project in Denmark involves 
construction of towers and operations 
buildings at five Danish coastal radar 
stations as follows: 


Towers: One 55 meters high, one 40 
meters high, two 32 meters high, and 
one 20 meters high. 


Operations buildings: At 3 stations, 
buildings of 90 square meters, of which 
45 square meters are to be semiburied 
and 45 unprotected; an unprotected 
building of 95 square meters at a 
fourth station; and another unpro- 
tected building of 40 square meters 
at the fifth station. 

Applications to bid must be made 
before December 15. Contract speci- 
fications are expected to be sent out 
on January 15, 1956. 

Interested firms should submit their 
applications to Forsvarets Bvgninegst- 
jeneste, POL-byggedistriktet, Fred- 
eriksholms Kanal 30, Copenhagen K., 
giving information concerning their 
technical and financial capabilities 
and comparable work done for U. S. 
Government agencies. The applica- 
tion should be marked to show project 
I. C. B. No. 17. 


Airfield Work Needed 


The French projects involve im- 
provements to shoulders and overruns 
on runway and taxfway at Etain- 
Rouvres airfield at an estimated cost 
of $102,857; and supply and installa- 
tion of a lighting system to mark an 
obstacle in the flight path at Belfort- 
Fontaine airbase at an estimated cost 
of $4,714. 

Interested firms should apply by No- 
vember 26 to the French Delegation 
to NATO, Palais de Chaillot, Paris. 

Applicants who have not already 
done so should submit the following 
information: Name and address of the 
enterprise and summary information 
on its legal form; names and refer- 
ences of its president and chief direc- 
tor; statement of its financial 
resources and proof of financial sta- 
bility; number and categories of per- 
sonnel concerned in administrative or 
technical supervision who may be 
available for supervising the project; 

Details of important contracts re- 
cently concluded for projects of the 
same type as that for which applica- 
tion is being made, together with 
statement of value of each project; 
designation of governmental organi- 
zations and firms for whose account 


or under the direction of whom ref- 
erences may be obtained if necessary. 

Copies of these resumes should be 
sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to permit prompt 
certification of interested firms. A 
brochure describing the NATO inter- 
national bidding,\program may be ob- 
tained on request from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or from any 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 


Thailand Asks Bids 
On Sugar Plant 


The Thai Sugar Organization, 
Luang Road, Bangkok, will accept pro- 
posals until December 31 for a sugar 
factory with daily capacity of 1,000 
tons, to be erected at Uttaradit. 

Two types of factories are sug- 
gested by the Organization, but only 
one will be selected. Type A is a raw- 
sugar factory with a bonechar re- 
finery attached; Type B is a sulfita- 
tion white-sugar factory. 

Construction must be completed 
within 24 months after the contract 
is signed, and the contractor must 
take responsibility for the operation 
of the machinery in the first milling 
season. 

Terms of payment: 10 percent of 
the cif. Bangkok price will be paid 
within 30 days after signing of con- 
tract, another 5 percent upon presen- 
tation of invoice of shipment, and the 
rest will be paid in annual install- 
ments over a period of 5 years. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


India To Purchase Drills 


Tenders are invited until December 
1 by the Director General, Supplies 
and Disposals, Shahjahan Road, New 
Delhi, for the supply of 40 sets of 
skid-mounted, truck-mounted, and 
Jeep-mounted diamond core drills of 
4000’, 3000’, 1500’, 1000’, 500’, and 250’ 
capacity. 

A copy of tender set No. SPIA/5238- 
44/F/IV may be obtained from the 
Accounts Officer, India Supply Mis- 
sion, 2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 8, D, C. on payment of $3. 











Ireland’s exports of fat cattle in the 
first half of 1955 mumbered 67,264 
head, as compared with 27,208 in the 
corresponding period last year, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 








Indian Firm To Purchase 
Firebrick Plant 


R. B. Rodda & Co., Ltd, 2 
Wellesley Place, Calcutta, im- 
porting distributors, wish to pur- 
chase a firebrick plant with 
manufacturing capacity of 25,000 
to 30,000 long tons of high alu- 
mina, high-heat duty and me- 
dium-heat duty bricks. Gener- 
ally, the bricks to be made will 
be size 9” x 5” x 3”, but small 
quantities of other sizes also will 
be manufactured. 

Interested parties should cor- 
respond direct with R. B. Rodda 
& Co., at the address given. A 
World Trade Directory report 
also may be obtained by quali- 
fied U. S. firms from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8, 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 2, D. C., for $1. 











Investment Opportunities 
Cited by Ceylon Ministry 

The Director, Ministry of Industries, 
Housing and Social Services, Colombo, 
has released a list of 89 small-scale 
factories suggested as suitable for 
establishment in Ceylon. 

Details of the proposed industries— 
which include the manufacture of 
diverse items such as abrasive paper, 
buttons, electric lamps, ink, linoleum, 
radios, umbrellas, and zipper fasteners 
—are not available at this time; how- 
ever, information on the individual 
industries will be published as reports 
are received. 


A copy of the listing of the proposed 
industries is available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Guatemala Invites Bids for 
Road Maintenance Tools 


The Departamento de Bienes Na- 
cionales, Licitaciones y Asuntos Ale- 
manes, 14 Calle No. 3-60, Zona 1, 
Guatemala City, calls for bids until 
November 30 for the supply of tools 
and equipment for maintenance shops 
of the Guatemalan Highway Depart- 
ment. 


A copy of the bidding conditions 
and specifications, in Spanish, is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Meters, Other Items 
Needed in Greece 


Bids are invited for the following 
items, needed in Greece: 

The Agricultural Bank of Greece, 
Permanent Supplies Committee, 23 El. 
Venizelos Street, Athens, invites ten- 
ders until November 24 for the supply 
of 36 metric tons of African alfalfa 
WeThe Municipality of Lamia will ac- 
cept bids until December 3 for 500 
water meters. 

The Ministry of Finance, State Pro- 
curement Service, 56 El. Venizelos 
Street, Athens, invites bids until De- 
cember 8 for substantial quantities of 
11 different chemicals. 

The Port Office of Iraklion, Crete, 
will accept tenders until December 13 
for transformers, circuit breakers, and 
other electrical supplies. 

Copies of the bidding conditions 
and specifications are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Firms 
should specify item of interest. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 





The firms and individuals named tn 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. 

World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quall- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken: all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs. price lists, or samples. is avail- 
able when indicated by symbol (*). 
Firms domiciled in the United States 
may obtain this material on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 
In the United States 


Instruments: 
Italy—AMAF di A. Marzi (manufac- 
turer, exporter of patented precision- 
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pressure and tire-pressure gages), 3 
Via Bruino, Turin, wishes to negotiate 
with U. S. firms who might be inter- 
ested in obtaining license for manu- 
facturing in the United States a meter 
for gaging gas pressure. 


In Foreign Countries 


Machinery: 

Belgium —S. A. Manta (manufac- 
turer of cotton, part wool, and wool 
blankets, yarn, and household articles; 
exporter; importer of raw materials), 
rue Basse, Waasmunster, wishes to 
manufacture under license from a 
U. S. firm all kinds of machinery or 
apparatus which can be produced by 
machines and tools set up for manu- 
facturing firm’s own textile machinery. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Art Goods: 

Japan—Bijutsu Shuppansha, Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha (Bijutsu. Shuppansha 
K. K.) (publisher of artistic books 
and periodicals), No. 15 Honmura-cho, 
Ichigaya, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export direct albums of reproduc- 
tions of Japanese paintings and sculp- 
tures. Set of sample publication and 
leaflet available.* 

Clothing and Accessories: 

Austria—Dezsoe Zaudek (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, sales agent, designer of wo- 
men’s sweaters), 1 Dietrichgasse, 
Vienna III, wishes to export direct 
Vienna Glamour fashionable women’s 
sweaters, all wool, machine-knit, plain 
or embroidered, for sports, day, and 
evening wear. 

France—Etablissements Maurice Du- 
bois (importer, wholesaler, exporter, 
manufacturer of shoes and slippers), 
223 avenue d’Ares, Cauderan, Gironde, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent slippers and shoes for men and 
women, principally light-weight slip- 
pers, novelty and other types, with 
rubber soles. 

France—J. Roizen & Fils S. A. (man- 
facturer of hats), 16 rue du Grenier 
Saint-Lazare, Paris, wishes to export 
direct or through agent straw linen, 
and grass-mat hats for men, women, 
and children. 

Japan —Sankei Sangyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Sankei Sangyo Co., Ltd.) (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Ki- 
kumasa Bldg., No. 4, Shimbashi 5- 
chome, Shibia, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent hat-umbrellas, Sankei brand, 
in cotton, rayon, and nylon, with auto- 
matic opening, size 12%” in diameter, 
for fishing, gardening, and mountain- 
eering. Leaflet, price list, and sample 
available.* 

Curios, Novelties, and Handicrafts: 

Belgian Congo — PELERCO (im- 
porter of construction materials, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), 7 avenue Emile 
Banning, B. P. 3199, Leopoldville, 
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Iraq Invites Bids 
On Microscopes 


The President, Central Foreign 
Purchase Committee, Ministry of 
Finance, Baghdad, invites bids 
until December 5 for the supply 
of 250 microscopes. The bidder 
is required to make a deposit of 
7 percent for the first 1,000 Iraqi 
dinars (1 dinar=$2.80) and 5 
percent for the remainder. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan f 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C, 











wishes to export direct or through 
agent native art and craft, including 
masks, statuettes, knives, handicraft, 
and paintings. 

Cutlery: 

Germany—Helmut Engelsberg (man- 
ufacturer), 20 Badstrasse, Solingen- 
Ohligs, wishes to export direct 1,000 
dozen monthly of shears of all kinds. 

Decorator’s Items: 

Italy—Paolo De Poli (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, decorator), Via S. Pietro 
15, Padova, wishes to export direct or 
through agent metal-covered (usually 
copper) decorative enamel items, such 
as vases, bowls, ashtrays, figurines, 
and handles for crystal doors. Firm 
states items are made in all colors. 

Drafting Room Equipment: 

France—Graphic-Etudes (M. Lopez) 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, 
sales agent), 11 rue du Rempart-Vil- 
leneuve, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent adjustable metallic—tubular 
steel—stools for draftsmen; and a 
special-type drawing board or tray 
with drawer or filing cabinet units. 
Set of 2 photographs available.* 

Foodstuffs: 

France—Compagnie Commerciale 
Europeene (export merchant), 4, rue 
Breteuil, Marseilles, wishes to export 
direct or through agent saffron, cloves, 
cumin, spices, and other colonial prod- 
ucts. 

France—FRANCAL (producer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 33-35 rue De- 
Lord, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to 
export direct or through agent canned 
food products, such as mushrooms, 
green beans, green peas, artichoke 
hearts, asparagus, baby corn, and 
stuffed olives, as well as shad roe in 
tin cans and anchovies in oil. 

Italy — Giuseppe Pfeifer (exporter, 
importer), Via Cesare Battisti 3, 
Bolzano, wishes to export direct or 
through agent Italian garlic. 

Italy—Giacomo Ronzat (wholesaler, 
exporter), Spilimbergo, Udine Provy- 
ince, wishes to export direct or 
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through agent in Eastern United 
States and in Illinois, Montasio type 
table cheese, 45% fat content, 6-kilo- 
gram forms. 

India— The Cotton Agents, Ltd. 
(managing agency for a number of 
companies), State Bank Annex, Bank 
St., Bombay 1, wishes to export cashew 
nut kernels, peanuts, and tea. 

Furniture: 

Denmark —Haagensen & Stripp 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), 54-56 Ol- 
fert Fischersgade, Copenhagen, wishes 
to export direct furniture for labora- 
tories in standard units, such as fixed 
and movable units, tables, and cabi- 
nets. Descriptive material, in Danish, 
available.* 

Household Goods: 

Japan —Jupitor Corp. (manufac- 
turer, export merchant), Shosei Bldg., 
16, Shimbashi 1-chome, Chiba, Minato- 
ku, Tokyo, wishes to export direct 
5,000 sets monthly of wooden walnut- 
colored salad bowls. Photograph and 
price list available.* 

Leather Goods and Tanning Sup- 
plies: 

India—The Cotton Agents, Ltd. 
(managing agency for a number of 
companies), State Bank Annex, Bank 
St., Bombay 1, wishes to export leather 
and tanning materials, including my- 
robalans. 

India—Num Chong Tannery (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 47 South Tangra 
Road, P. O. Tiljala, Calcutta 39, wishes 
to export on an outright sale basis or 
through selling agent chrome-tanned 
upper leather, and retanned upper 
leather for footwear and leather- 
goods industries, from A to F grades, 
U. K. standard. Specifications: Tight 
natural and corrected grain leather, 
smooth finish, area of spread 10 to 
40 sc. ft., substance from 1 mm. to 
2.5 mm. 

Spain—Antonio Ramos Morales, 
manufacturas ALFA (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter of leather goods), 
Nevada No. 11, Ubrique, Cadiz, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
leather goods for men and women, 
such as pocket books, cigarette and 
coin cases, jewelry boxes, and hand- 
bags. 

Italy—Elisa Toffanin (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 5 Via XXIV 
Maggio, Piove di Sacco, Padova Prov- 
ince, wishes to export direct or 
through agent handmade lace and 
embroidery, as well as embroidered 
underwear for women. 

Tobacco: 

India—The Cotton Agents, Ltd. 
(managing agency for a number of 
companies), State Bank Annex, Bank 
St., Bombay 1, wishes to export to- 
bacco, Virginia and other types. 

Tools: 

Germany—Eduard Garschagen 
(manufacturer and exporter of hard- 
ware, tools, and soft plastic goods), 
31 Kniprodestrasse, Wuppertal-Rons- 
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New Zealand To Buy 
Nuts and Bolts 


The Stores Manager, Ministry 
of Works, Wellington C.1, invites 
bids until December 12 for some 
13,000 high-tensile bolts, 14,000 
hexagon nuts, and 28,000 wash- 
ers. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the New Zea- 
land Government Trade Com- 
missioner, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington 6, D. C. 











dorf, wishes to export direct or through 
agent file sets and wood auger bits. 
Illustrated leaflets and price list avail- 
able.* 

Twine: 

France —Etablissements Agache & 
Fils (manufacturer of textile yarns), 
12 rue du Vieux Faubourg, Lille 
(Nord), wishes to export direct or 
through agent sisal “baler twine”, 
30-40 tons monthly. Firm states baler 
twine is made on modern Mackhaul 
equipment. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Parts: 

Germany—Dietrich Fischer (import- 
ing distributor), Messberghof, I, Ham- 
burg, wishes to purchase direct con- 
struction parts for trucks and trailers, 
including fifth wheels and landing 
gears for trucks and trailers. Firm is 
interested in receiving offers only 
from exporters experienced in export- 
ing to Germany. 

Italy—Ottone & Cia (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, sales agent), 2/6 
Piazza Corvetto, Genoa, wishes to ex- 
port direct on an outright sales basis 
or through U. S. agent pure olive oil 
packed in 1-gallon cans or in drums 
containing approximately 200 kilo- 
grams each. 


Ores: 

India— The Cotton Agents, Ltd. 
(managing agency for a large number 
of companies), State Bank Annex, 
Bank St., Bombay 1, wishes to export 
manganese and iron ores, bauxite, and 
mica. 

Packing Cases: 

Italy — Fratelli Uderzo. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), Via Rome, 
Rocchette, Vicenza Provine, wishes 
to export direct or through agent 
collapsible packing cases in wood, 
plastic, or metal materials. Firm would 
also consider licensing the manufac- 
ture of these products in the United 
States. 





Sporting Goods: 

Spain—Fabrica de Escopetas “ILja» 
(manufacturer, exporter of Sporting 
shotguns), Ubicha 12, Eibar, Guipyz. 
coa, wishes to export on an outright 
sale basis through U. S. selling agent 
300 monthly of single- and double. 
barrel sporting shotguns, 12- 16-, ang 
20-gage. Illustrated leaflet and price 
list available.* 

Textiles: 

England — Haworth’s Fabrics, Ltd, 
(textile merchants), 31 Old Burling- 
ton St., London, W. 1, wishes to export 
direct or through agent percale sheet- 
ing and sheets, shirtings, handker- 
chiefs, and cotton and rayon dress 
fabrics. 

Lighting Fixtures: 

Netherlands —“Lumenia” Fabriek 
van Lampekappen en Verlichtings 
Ornamenten (manufacturer, whole- 
Saler, exporter of lamp shades and 
ornamental lighting fixtures), 18a 
Vredenoordkade, Rotterdam, wishes to 
export on an outright sale basis to 
buyers in all parts of the United States, 
except Texas, ornamental lighting 
fixtures made of Delft blue earthen- 
ware, wrought iron, copper, and wood; 
and lamp shades made of silk, parch- 
ment, and plastic materials. Set of 
photographs available.* 

Machinery: 

Japan—Speed Knitting Machine Co., 
Ltd. (Speed Teami Kogyo K. K.) (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, export mer- 
chant), Jonan Bldg., No. 8, Shiba- 
Toranomon, Minato-ku, Toyko, wishes 
to export direct 3,000 sets monthly 
of steel body (chrome-plated) flat- 
type hand knitting machines. Leaflets 
and price lists available.* 

Notions: 

Austria—Krapfenbauer & Co. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), ll 
Dunklergasse, Vienna XII, wishes to 
export direct to department stores 
coat hangers made of beechwood in 
various designs and finishes. 

Austria—Josef Mayerhofer, Knopf- 
fabrik (manufacturer of buttons), 
Mittersill, Salzburg, wishes to export 
direct or through agent ivory-nut and 
buffalo-horn buttons up to 360,000 
monthly. Firm prefers to export on 
an outright sale basis to manufac- 
turers of men’s wearing apparel. 
Sample cards of buttons available.* 

Oils: 

India—The Cotton Agents, Ltd. 
(managing agency for a number of 
companies), State Bank Annex, Bank 
St., Bombay 1, wishes to export castor 
seeds, oils, and oilcake. 

Drafting-Room Equipment: 

France—Graphic-Etudes (M. Lopez) 
(manufacturer of stools for drafting 
rooms, wholesaler, retailer and sales 
agent handling drawing instruments, 
materials, and supplies), 11 rue du 
Rempart-Villeneuve, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, wishes to purchase direct or 
obtain agency for very good quality 
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eins and drafting instruments, 
terial, and supplies, as well as 
oquipment for drafting rooms. 


Hardware: 

Canada—Albert Teitelbaum (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
13 Pinewood Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for builders’ hardware. 

Household Furnishings: 

France—Etablissements J. Michalon 
& Compagnie (manufacturer of mod- 
ern wooden furniture), rue des Fa- 
priques, Die (Drome), wishes to pur- 
chase direct high-quality articles of 
interior decoration to complement 
modern-type living- and dining-room 
furniture, including knick-knacks and 
other small objects. 

Petroleum Products: 


Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
“Finntrader” (importer, commission 
merchant), 83 Groot Hertoginnelaan, 
The Hague, wishes to purchase direct 
or obtain agency for fuel oil (bunker 
C), gas oil, and gasoline (low degree 
octane). 

Rubber Goods: 


Canada—Albert Tietelbaum (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
13 Pinewood Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for industrial rubber gloves, 
and heavy belting. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals: 


India—Joosub Peermahomed & Co. 
(commission merchant), 44/45 Ezra 
§t., Calcutta, wishes to obtain agency 
for chemicals, especially the follow- 
ing: Raw sulfur, carbon black, hy- 
drosulfite of soda, borax (granular 
and powder), menthol crystals BP, 
caustic soda, soda ash, and sodium 








Lubricants Wanted 


In Greece 
The State Purchase Directo- 
rate, Ministry of Commerce, 
Athens, calls for international 
bids until November 28 for the 
purchase of 160 metric tons of 


lubricating oils. 

A copy of the bid announce- 
ment and specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Ad- 
ditional information and assist- 
ance to prospective bidders may 
be obtained from the Greek For- 
eign Trade Administration, 729 
15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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bicarbonate. Firm would like c. i. f. 
prices, including commission. 

Electric Appliances: 

India—Mehta & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 2 
Lindsay St., Calcutta 16, seeks agency 
for various sizes of domestic ice-cream 
freezers, 220/230-volts, a. c./d. c. 

Foodstuffs: 

France—Maison S. Fage (producer 
of confectionery and related products; 
canner of jam and food products), 
57-59 rue Dubourdieu, Bordeaux, Gir- 
onde, wishes to obtain agency for non- 
competitive types of good-quality 
American confectionery products, 


such as chewing gum and hard 
candies. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Egypt—Dr. Azer Kutteh, represent- 
ing Bishara Habash & Co. (importer 
of chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
toilet articles; wholesaler of drugs 
and toilet articles), 16 Abdel Khalek 
Sarwat St., Cairo, is interested in 
pharmaceuticals. Scheduled to arrive 
latter part of November, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Egyptian Consulate General, 900 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, and Chicago. 


Germany—Ernst Siebel-Achenbach, 
and Roderich Dittmar, representing 
Wilhelm Siebel, Stahlflanschen und 
Behaelterbau, Freudenberg Kreis, 
Siegen/Westf., are interested in visit- 
ing steel cylinder manufacturers, and 
requesting technical information per- 
taining to annealing furnace, free of 
scale, and hydraulic deep drawing 
presses of approximately 800 tons, 
which are contemplated being pur- 
chased for firm’s plant. Was scheduled 
to arrive second week in November, 
via New York, for a visit of 2-3 weeks. 

U. S. address: c/o Tillmann Buben- 
zer, R. R. 4, Noblesville, Ind., Itinerary: 
New York, Milwaukee, Harrisburg, and 
other large cities in the United States. 

Norway—Erik Hall Christensen, rep- 
resenting A/S P. G. Rieber & Son 
(manufacturer of foodstuffs and 
cleaning articles), 58 Nostegaten, Ber- 
gen, is interested in exporting meat 
extract from whale meat, and bouillon 
products. Was scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 9, via New York, for a visit 
of 2-3 weeks. U. S. address: Norway 
House, 290 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago. 

Turkey—Sadi G. Kirimli, represent- 
ing Mehmet Kavala (importer), Tahir 
Han, Rihtim Gaddesi, Galata, is in- 
terested in the import of automobiles 
and tires, and export of ores. Was 
scheduled to arrive November 15, via 
New York, for a visit of 5 months. 
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U. S. address: 5610 Netherland Ave., 
2B Riversdale, New York 71, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Atlanta, and Detroit. 
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Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Israel.—Most 
cars, engines, trucks, and chassis im- 
ported in the past 5 years have been 
of American origin. They are well 
liked, particularly for: long-distance 
traveling and for use as taxis, but 
preference is growing for small Euro- 
pean cars for private use. 


Imports of automotive vehicles, in- 
cluding chassis, motorcycles, and 
trailers, in 1954 were valued at 
1£3,242,753 (I£1—US$2.80). Imports of 
tires and automotive and motorcycle 
parts and accessories amounted to 
1£986,427. Tires, tubes, and a wide 
range of automotive spare parts are 
produced locally, and several plants 
build bodies. Cars, Jeeps, and trucks 
are assembled by a subsidiary of an 
American firm, mainly for export. 


Exports of locally assembled vehicles 
amounted to I£2,206,355 in 1954, prin- 
cipally to Turkey, Finland, Norway, 
Argentina, and British East Africa. 
Tire exports amounted to 1£806,196, 
mainly to Finland, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey. 


Confectionery Importers, Dealers, 
and Manufacturers—United Kingdom. 
—The estimated domestic consump- 
tion of chocolate and sugar confec- 
tionery reached a value of more than 
£240 million in 1954. Imports of con- 
fectionery totaled £12,250,000. Of this 
figure, £10,350,000 was for chocolate 
confectionery, covering, and crumbs. 
Imports of sugar confectionery 
amounted to only £1,865,000. Most 
imports come from Ireland and the 
Netherlands. American participation 
is largely confined to local manufac- 
turing by branch plants or associates. 

Exports of chocolate and sugar con- 
fectionery in 1954 amounted to £133 
million, consisting of chocolates and 
chocolate preparations, 58 percent; 
boiled sugar confectionery, 12 percent; 
chewing gum, 7 percent; toffees and 
caramels, 9 percent; licorice goods, 4 
percent; and all others, 10 percent. 
About 56 per cent of the exports went 
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to British Commonwealth countries. 
The United States was one of the 
largest single export markets, account- 
ing for chocolates and preparations 
valued at £742,000, boiled candies at 
£155,000, toffees at £157,000, and lico- 
rice and other types at £206,000. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 

_India.—Imports of hardware in the 
last 3 years have averaged 531 million 
rupees (4.75 Indian rupees—US$1) and 
have shown an upward trend, attrib- 
uted mainly to increased require- 
ments of agricultural, engineering, and 
hand tools which account for nearly 
50 percent of total imports. England, 
West Germany, and the United States 
were the principal suppliers. 

Products imported also include 
builders’ hardware, household hard- 
ware, hinges, safes, stoves, oil pressure 
lamps, hand pumps, zipper fasteners, 
and cutlery. The U. S. share of im- 
ports is estimated at about 11 percent. 
Under current regulations, imports of 
metalworking, woodworking, and hand 
tools, automotive hardware, and twist 
drills and reamers are allowed on a 
liberal basis. 


Exports consist mainly of galvanized 
iron pipes, hand pumps, hurricane 
lanterns, and iron and steel boxes. 
The value of exports in the last 3 
years has averaged 10.8 million rupees. 
Principal destinations were Aden, 
Bahrein Islands, Kuwait, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Singapore, Kenya, and Burma. 

Radio Equipment and Component 
Importers and Dealers—Greece.—Most 
radios sold are of the table type. Im- 
ports of radio equipment designed for 
marine, aeronautical, commercial, and 
professional use are intended primar- 
ily to meet the requirements of Gov- 
ernment agencies which procure 
through international bid invitation. 
As a result of their desire to regain 
the Greek market, European man- 
ufacturers offer better prices, accept 
orders regardless of size, make ex- 
peditious shipment, and consent to 
product modifications to meet local 
demand. Because of this policy, the 
United States’ share in Greece’s im- 
ports of radios and spare parts has 
dropped from 13 percent in 1950 to 
1.7 percent in 1954. Imports of radios 
and radio component parts in 1954 
amounted to 823 million tons, valued 
at $3,194,747. Imports originated 
chiefly from West Germany, 41 per 
cent; the Netherlands, 28 percent; the 
United Kingdom, 15 percent; Italy, 
Austria, the United States, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Sweden. Radio receiving 
sets are all equipped for amplitude 
modulation. Television reception is 
not available. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Importers and Dealers— 
Spain.—There are 90 commercial-type 
radio broadcasting stations and 1 TV 
station. It is estimated that about 
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300 TV sets are installed. Spain uses 
European continental standards in TV 
broadcasting and AM in radio broad- 
casting. Imports of radio equipment 
in 1953 amounted to about $1,470,000, 
and in the first half of 1954, about 
$490,000—the principal supplier being 
the Netherlands. In view of the for- 
eign-exchange position, it is unlikely 
that imports of this nature will ex- 
pand rapidly in the next 2 years. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Hong Kong.—Price is 
a dominant factor governing the seed 
market. Traditionally, the seed trade 
has revolved around the collection, 
grading, and marketing of relatively 
low-priced seeds from communist 
China. According to government sta- 
tistics, imports of seeds for planting 
in 1954 were valued at HK$1,737,801 
(HK$5.84—US$1). Communist China 
supplied 88.5 percent and the United 
States 7.1 percent by value of these 
imports. 

Imports of bulbs, tubers, rhizomes, 
flowering plants, cuttings, slips, live 
trees, etc., were valued at HK$342,186. 
About 45 percent was supplied by the 
Netherlands and 36 percent by com- 
munist China. 


Hong Kong in the same year im- 
ported approximately HK$66 million 
worth of oilbearing seeds made up 
principally of shelled peanuts, peanuts 
in shell, soybeans, sesame seed, castor 
seed, and flaxseed. Peanuts in shell 
were supplied principally by Thailand, 
and shelled peanuts chiefly by British 
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Central Africa, communist China, ang 
Thailand. Over 57 percent of soybeay 
imports came from communist C 
25.4 percent from the Netherlands, ang 
14.3 percent from the United States, 


Exports of oilbearing seeds 
amounted to about HK$42 million, 
Japan was the largest buyer, purchas- 
ing mainly soybeans and sesame seed, 


Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Malaya,— 
Being an agricultural country, Malaya 
imports substantial quantities of 
seeds for cultivation purposes. Im- 
ports of seeds and bulbs in 1954 
totaled M$10,303,436, of which Com- 
munist China accounted for M$7,205,- 
502, or approximately 70 percent, 
mainly vegetable seeds. Java was the 
main supplier of grass seeds and a 
small proportion of rubber seeds, 
Other countries were the Netherlands, 
Australia, Ceylon, and India. Exports 
of seeds and bulbs in 1954 totaled 
M$1,518,974. The principal export 
market was British Borneo, which ac- 
counted for M$380,224 or approxi- 
mately 28.5 percent. Imports by In- 
donesian territories totaled M$263,271. 


Licenses to import seeds direct from 
hard-currency areas are not issued. 
However, importers are seeking con- 
nections with American exporters in 
the hope that more favorable condi- 
tions may prevail in the future. Goods 
of U. S. origin, prohibited for ex- 
change reasons, are permitted to en- 
ter via Hong Kong. (M$3.03=US$1 at 
current exchange rate.) 
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Foreign Economic Policy—Promise 
And Performance | 


Walter Williams 


Under Secretary of Commerce 


I am delighted to have this opportunity to talk to the opening session 
of this great National Foreign Trade Convention and to discuss with 
you the progress that we as a nation have made over the last several 
years in developing and making effective an economic foreign policy 
appropriate to our position of free-world leadership. 


I am particularly pleased to be here 
because 1 believe so firmly with you 
that “The capacities and incentives of 
private enterprise stimulate expansion 
of world trade and investment.” This 
central theme of your convention ex- 
presses in a nutshell one of the most 
important conceptions underlying our 
foreign economic policy. 

We Americans are devoted to the 
free-enterprise system because it has 
brought to us the highest standard of 
living ever known on earth. We be- 
lieve that only through such a system 
can the productive possibilities of 
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human ingenuity be realized. We know 
that nations and groups do not have 
ideas and skills; it is individuals who 
have ideas and skills. We firmly be- 
lieve that ideas and skills will only 
be fully utilized if there are adequate 
incentives and opportunities afforded 
to individuals. We reject statism be- 
cause it destroys incentives and dead- 
ens initiative. 


Wide Scope Should Be Given 
To Individual Enterprise 


Underlying our domestic economic 
policy, therefore, is the view that the 
widest possible scope should be given 
to individual enterprise. 

American economic foreign policy 
is no more than a translation into 
worldwide terms of the policies fol- 
lowed at home. As such, it represents 
an attempt to apply on a global basis 
the economic truths learned from our 
domestic experience. The principles 
of dynamic capitalism which have 
made our free-enterprise system so 
eminently successful will be equally 
effective in creating a progressive 
world economy if the world comes to 
understand them and is willing to 
give them half a chance. By dynamic 
capitalism I mean a system of truly 
free enterprise based on competition 
without the crutch of cartels and other 
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devices designed to avoid the free play 
of the market place. Standards of 
living throughout the world can be 
raised if the expansive forces of enter- 
prise are liberated from restraint and 
regimentation. 

It is to forward the objective of 
moving toward a free-world economy 
that we have developed a foreign 
economic program which, as the Pres- 
ident has said, will expand trade, 
encourage investment, help bring 
about currency convertibility, and re- 
duce the need for direct aid to other 
countries. This program is designed to 
create the conditions for a freer move- 
ment of goods, services, capital, and 
skills across national boundaries. 

As a free-enterprise economy, the 
policies which we follow include those 
of business, labor, and agriculture as 
well as those of Government. For ex- 
ample, we must always remember 
that the administration can do no 
more than encourage the expansion 
of foreign trade and investment. In 
a free-enterprise economy, such a 
policy is only effective if it results in 
decisions on the part of individual 
business enterprises to expand their 
participation in foreign trade and in- 
vestment. 

Most of us here have lived through 
two world wars, the Korean conflict, 
the boom of the 20’s, the depression of 
the 30’s, and a decade of cold war. 
Living through these troubled times, 
we have, I believe, learned a good deal 
of the problems arising out of our 
foreign economic relations. As a con- 
sequence, we have developed over re- 
cent years a generally accepted for- 
eign economic policy. 


Each Country Has Stake in 
Other Countries’ Policies 


We have all learned that the poli- 
cies we pursue have consequences for 
good or ill upon the rest of the world. 
Equally true—although we and more 
particularly our friends abroad some- 
times tend to forget this—the. eco- 
nomic policies of other countries have 
their effect on us here in the United 
States. 

Since what we do at home matters 
abroad, and since what other coun- 
tries do matters to us, each country 


has a stake in the policies of other 
countries. In considering what our 
policies should be, one of the ques- 
tions we should ask ourselves is what 
the effect of the proposed policy is 
likely to be abroad. 

While we must always consider the 
effect of our actions abroad, it is 
clear that we cannot be guided in our 
policy determinations solely by this 
consideration. We must strike a 
reasonable balance between domestic 
and foreign considerations. 

Perhaps at this point I should re- 
fer to the happy circumstance that 
the most important element of our 
foreign economic policy is also the 
keystone of our domestic economic 
policy. It is our firm purpose to main- 
tain an economically strong United 
States. We intend to maintain through 
the process of our free-enterprise 
economy, and with a minimum of Gov- 
ernment interference, a dynamic 
economy which while moving forward 
— the alternatives of boom and 
bust. 

Fortunately in this respect our 
domestic and foreign interests are the 
same. It is at one and the same time 
to the advantage of our citizens and 
to the advantage of our friends abroad 
that we maintain a stable, progres- 
sive economy. As a matter of fact, 
our greatest contribution to economic 
health abroad is the maintenance of 
economic health at home. 


Growing Two-Way Trade Depends 
Upon Economic Strength Abroad 


Our national interest in the eco- 
nomic health—in the growth and 
stability—of other countries has a 
number of roots. 

Expanding two-way trade is im- 
portantly dependent upon economic 
strength abroad. The expanding de- 
mand for goods and services which 
would result from economic progress 
abroad would create additional market 
opportunities for American exporters. 
The experience of the last 2 years 
with our exports to Europe underlines 
the importance of this point. 

The imports which we increasingly 
need are also dependent upon the 
development and maintenance of 
policies making for economic growth 
and stability in the supplying coun- 
tries. Our unhappy market experience 
with commodities coming from coun- 
tries where there is a high degree of 
inflation is a striking example of why 
we as a consuming nation are in- 
terested in economic stability abroad. 














The network of defensive alliances 
in which we participate can only be 
effective if the participants are eco- 
nomically strong. Similarly, the ability 
of countries which prefer to follow 
neutralist policies to withstand the 
aggressive pressures of international 
communism and to retain their in- 
dependence is contingent upon their 
pursuit of policies which will strength- 
en their economies and improve the 
economic position of their citizens. 

Finally, while we Americans are in- 
clined to brag that we are hardheaded, 
we have never been ashamed of our 
warm hearts. As human beings, we 
are interested in the welfare of other 
human beings, wherever they may 
reside. 


Recent Developments in: Many 
Countries Basis for Optimism 


If I were asked to state in the 
broadest possible terms my under- 
standing of our foreign economic ob- 
jectives, I would say that we follow 
and seek to encourage other coun- 
tries to follow policies which would 
result in soundly based economic 
progress in all countries. We shoulder 
our share of the burden to help in 
the attainment of this objective. 


However, the achievement of this 
goal depends upon the efforts of 
other countries as well as our own, 
and I may say that recent develop- 
ments in many countries provide good 
grounds for optimism. 

I am one of those who believe that 
it was right and proper for us to give 
our economic strength to the recon- 
struction of Europe. But that job is 
virtually done. It would be intolerable 
both from our point of view and from 
the point of view of other countries 
to base their economic growth upon a 
long-term policy of international aid. 

It is true of course that economic 
progress requires a satisfactory rate 
of investment, which for many coun- 
tries means an increased rate of in- 
vestment. It is also true that some 
part of this investment can and 
should come from abroad. 

For that reason, the U. S. Govern- 
ment encourages other countries to 
pursue policies which will attract to 
them private funds from abroad as 
well as from the United States. While 
we are firmly of the view that an in- 
crease in foreign investment is largely 
dependent upon the efforts of capital- 
importing countries, we as a capital- 
exporting country are doing all that is 
within our power to courage the 
free flow of private funds from our 
country to economically sound enter- 
prises abroad. 


Foreign Private Investment 
Encouraged by Various Means 


Even now we are considering other 
measures to help promote foreign 
private investment. As you know, 
there is now pending in the Congress 
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an administration proposal further to 
encourage by tax incentives such an 
increase in investment of U. S. private 
funds. 


We also support the World Bank 
and the soon-to-be established In- 
ternational Finance Corporation. 
Through our voting rights in those 
institutions, we encourage them to 
lend their funds in such a way as to 
supplement and encourage private in- 
vestment rather than to replace it. 


In the administration of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank we follow similar 
policies when we finance such soundly 
based projects as cannot be financed 
fully by private means or through in- 
ternational institutions. 


Through our technical assistance 
programs, we assist other countries to 
develop the know-how which will 
enable them to improve their agri- 
culture, their educational facilities, 
their health services, and to some 
extent their industry. 

Again I want to emphasize the fact 
that the United States cannot alone 
create the conditions for economic 
progress in the rest of the world by 
these programs or by any other 
method. Our efforts in this respect 
can accomplish little unless the na- 
tions we help seize the opportunities 
which our programs create. 

The big job in any country has to 
be done by the leaders and people of 
that country. Materials, capital, and 
even know-how can be imported. The 
spirit of enterprise cannot be im- 
ported—it must be home-grown. 

As I have previously indicated, one 
of the keystones of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy is the expansion of in- 
ternational trade. It is the purpose 
of the administration to assist in th® 
expansion of world trade by the 
gradual removal of unjustifiable bar- 
riers both to imports and to exports. 


Freer Exchange of Goods, 
Services, Capital Needed 


Healthy world trade is important to 
the economic growth of every country. 
If we are to have a sound world 
economy, there must be a freer ex- 
change of goods, services, and capital 
than now exists. To this end, the 
administration is devoted to the job 
of working together with other coun- 
tries to create the conditions, in- 
cluding the full convertibility of the 
major currencies of the world, which 
will permit a more adequate flow of 
trade. | . 

However, we must resist the tempta- 
tion to oversimplify this problem. All 
too frequently there is a tendency to 
reduce this problem to the issue of 
the American tariff. This in my 
judgment is not an adequate ap- 
proach to the problem of trade. 

While our tariffs are only one of 
the present two-way restrictions on 
trade, it is important to note that 
U. S. tariff rates have been gradually 
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but significantly reduced through the 
working out of our trade agreements 
program. Under previous trade-agree. 
ments legislation, we negotiated earlier 
this year an important tariff " 
ment with Japan, and preparations for 
a much broader trade agreement 
conference to be held early next year 
under the authority of the new act 
are now in full swing. 

Because I believe that the facts 
regarding U. S. tariff reductions haye 
not received adequate recogniti 
either here or abroad, I would like 
to review some of them for you. They 
constitute an impressive record of 
positive contributions to the lowering 
of trade barriers. 


Average Rate on Dutiable 
Imports About 12 Percent 


If U. S. imports in the past few 
years had still been subject to the 
tariff duties prevailing just before the 
passage of the Trade Agreements 
Act in 1934, the average rate on all 
dutiable imperts would have been near 
25 percent. In fact, however, under the 
reduced tariffs established through 
the whole series of reciprocal trade- 
agreement negotiations to date, the 
average rate on dutiable imports 
amounts to only about 12 percent. 
This represents a reduction of fully 
50 percent in the average level of our 
tariff rates. Nearly two-thirds of this 
reduction has occurred during the 
decade since World War II, while the 
remainder reflects concessions nego- 
tiated in prewar trade agreements. 

The comparisons I have just made 
reflect only such changes in the 
weighted average as have been brought 
about by changes in particular rates 
of duty, rather than by shifts in the 
import pattern or in the level of im- 
port prices for goods subject to fixed 
amounts of duty per unit of quantity. 
I shall comment further on the effects 
of price increases in a moment. 

Before doing so, however, I want 
to point out how widespread the re- 
duction of duty rates has been. The 
proportion of imports unaffected by 
trade-agreement concessions is very 
smail indeed. Roughly nine-tenths of 
our dutiable imports now enter the 
country at lower tariff rates as a 
result of those concessions. Moreover, 
many of the remaining imports, both 
free and dutiable, have been bound 
against tariff increases by our trade 
agreements. 


Reductions Scattered Among 
Various Import Categories 
Furthermore, the reductions have 
been widely scattered among the 
various categories of imported com- 
modities. Of the 16 tariff or import 
excise tax schedules into which duti- 
able imports are grouped for customs 


purposes, there is none for which the 


average rate reduction through trade 
agreements has been appreciably less 
than 40 percent. Average cuts in most 
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of the schedules range between that 
e and 60 percent. 

A full story of reductions in the 
y. S. tariff level since inception of 
the trade-agreements program must 
take into account not only rate 
changes as such, but also the fact 
that unlike many other countries we 
pave refrained from adjusting our 
specific duties upward in line with 
the worldwide inflation of prices dur- 
ing and after World War II. As I am 
sure you all appreciate, the relative 
level of a given specific duty, unlike 
that of a given ad valorem duty, will 
rise or fall with decreases or increases 
in import prices. 

Average prices of U. S. imports 
today are, of course, several times as 
high as they were before inception 
of the trade-agreements program. 
Just since 1945, they have risen about 
80 percent. By forgoing adjustment of 
specific duties to these sharp increases 
in prices, the United States has ac- 
cepted very substantial cuts in the 
effective levels of those duties, quite 
apart from reductions in the rates as 
such. Since more than two-thirds of 
dutiable U. S. imports are subject only 
to specific duties, our restraint on this 
point has been of no small conse- 
quence. In fact, its effects on the 
average tariff level over the entire 


, life of the trade-agreements program 


have been approximately as great as 
those of rate reductions. 

Through the combination of factors 
which I have mentioned, the actual 
average ratio of U. S. tariff collections 
to dutiable imports, which exceeded 
50 percent during the years when 
rates of the 1930 Tariff Act were fully 
applicable, has been reduced to less 
than 30 percent at the end of World 
War II, and to only about 12 percent 
today. Over the whole span, in other 
words, our tariffs have been lowered 
by an average of more than 75 per- 
cent> 


Over Half of U. S. Total 
Imports Free of Duty 


Moreover, we must remember that 
well over half of our total imports 
enter free of any duty whatever. If 
these goods are weighted into the cal- 
culation of a comprehensive duty ratio 
for all imports, we find that it now 
scarcely exceeds 5 percent, as com- 
pared with 18 or 19 percent before the 
initiation of the trade-agreements 
program. 

Incidentally, dutiable imports have 
expanded more sharply than duty- 
free entries over this period, so that 
the proportion of our total imports 
which falls in dutiable categories has 
risen from about one-third in the 
early 1930’s to some 45 percent in re- 
cent years. At least in part, this un- 
doubtedly reflects the stimulating 
effect of tariff reductions upon our 
foreign trade. 

These modifications in our tariff 
structure since World War II have 
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been negotiated under a system of 
rules developed through the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, gen- 
erally known as GATT. In his message 
to Congress early this year the Presi- 
dent stated: 


The United States and the other participat- 
ing countries concluded on the basis of 7 
years’ experience that the organizational Je. 
visions of the General Agreement should be 
changed to provide a continuous mechanism 
for the administration of the trade rules and 
the discussion of mutual trade problems... 
The Organization for Trade tion woul 
provide a mechanism through which arrange- 
ments for trade negotiations could be facili- 
tated. It would also serve as a forum for the 
discussion of trade matters and the amicable 
adjustment of problems involving the trade 
rules. The Organization would have no supra- 
national powers... 

Such action would also serve the enlight- 
ened self-interest of the United States. As a 
member of this Organization we could work 
more effectively for the removal of discrimi- 
natory restrictions against our exports. We 


could help establish conditions favorable to ~ 


convertibility of currencies. We could further 
the expansion of markets abroad for the prod- 
ucts of our mines, ourfarms, and our factories. 


Trend Toward Liberalization 
Consistent Over Long Period 


These past and currently proposed 
actions of our Government indicate a 
consistent trend toward liberalization 
of U. S. tariff policy over a consider- 
able period of years. 

Another way of assessing the prog- 
ress we have made is by taking a 
look at the development of our inter- 
national commercial policy from a 
somewhat broader perspective than is 
customary. 

In order to do this, I ask you all to 
think back to what you learned about 
our 19th and early 20th century polit- 
ical history in your high school 
classes. I am sure none of you ever 
heard the word commercial policy 
there. At least I didn’t. But we heard 
much about tariffs. It sometimes ap- 
peared to us that the first hundred or 
so years of our national existence was 
one big tariff debate. 

We learned that one of the main 
differences between the two major 
parties—and they went by different 
names at different stages of our 
history—was that one was a low- 
tariff party and the other a high- 
tariff party. As recently as 1934, the 
first Trade Agreements Act was passed 
by a largely party vote. Even when an 
unprecedented degree of bipartisan 
unity was achieved and the European 
Recovery Program was implemented by 
a bipartisan vote, it was made clear 
that trade-agreements questions were 
excluded from the area of bipartisan 
agreement. 

Until quite recently, tariff questions 
were considered to be matters of 
domestic policy rather than foreign 
policy; they were not’ generally 
thought to be a proper subject for 
international agreement; they were 
matters for partisan debate between 
the two great parties. In other words, 
we had no generally accepted inter- 
national commercial policy. 

Under those conditions of course 
our commercial policy could not be 


stable. It was subject to change in di- 
rection as the political winds changed 
their direction. 


U. S. Foreign Policy Must Be 
Relatively Steady, Continuous 


I think that most Americans have 
come to recognize that all elements 
of our foreign policy should be bi- 
partisan and they must be relatively 
stable and continuous. Only if these 
conditions are met can our friends 
abroad rely on them. Only then will 
a base have been laid for a steadily 
and healthily expanding- volume of 
international trade with accompany- 
ing benefits for all. 


I would suggest that in the last few 
years we have secured a reasonable 
degree of national unity on the sub- 
ject of our commercial policy. I think 
we are generally agreed that the 
tariff, to take one example, is a field 
in which international and domestic 
considerations must be weighed 
against each other. There is little dis- 
position to quarrel with the proposi- 
tion that under appropriate stand- 
ards tariff rates can be negotiated 
with other countries to mutual ad- 
vantage. I am even optimistic enough 
to believe that the general view is 
that tariff rates should be as low as is 
possible without creating impossible 
problems of adjustment for American 
industry, agriculture, and labor. 


Within this general agreement, of 
course, there are differences of view 
as to emphasis. Some believe we have 
gone too far in cutting tariffs. Others 
believe we have not gone far enough. 
There is no responsible suggestion that 
we should revert to the tariff levels 
of pre-trade agreement days. 

Differences in emphasis led to di- 
vision of opinion in the Congress 
when the authority of the President 
under the Trade Agreements Act was 
recently renewed and extended. It 
is noteworthy, however, that the di- 
vision was not along partisan lines; 
there was more difference of opinion 
within each of the parties than there 
was between the parties. 


The development of a truly national 
bipartisan policy over the last few 
years represents substantial progress. 
This development should give our 
friends abroad real confidence in the 
stability of our intentions. 


Use of “Escape Clause” 
Needed From Time to Time 


In our trade-agreements program, 
the need to reconsider tariff con- 
cessions is bound to arise from time 
to time. It is certainly not the policy 
of the U. S. Government to use its 
tariff powers to effect major altera- 
tions in the industrial or agricultural 
structure of our economy. Without 
provision for reconsideration and re- 
adjustments, we could scarcely under- 
take such extensive and important 
commitments. Other countries, of 
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course, also insist on similar reserva- 
tions. For these reasons, the trade- 
agreement legislation includes an 
“escape clause” to be invoked if im- 
ports increase as a result of tariff 
concessions to an extent which causes 
or threatens serious injury to a do- 
mestic industry. 

During the past year and a half, our 
use of this escape elause in two widely 
publicized cases—watches and bicycles 
—has given rise to expressions of 
alarm among some of our friends 
abroad who have minconstrued these 
decisions as a ‘basic change of U. S. 
policy. 


Escape Clause Characterized 


By Infrequent Usage 


It seems to me, however, that we 
might reasonably ask them not to 
draw exaggerated inferences from two 
exceptions to the general rule. We 
need not hesitate to remind them 
that the escape clause is in the nature 
of a safety valve, and that like any 
well-designed safety valve it has been 
characterized by very infrequent use. 
Though there are over 3,000 com- 
modity classifications, involving more 
than $4 billion worth of imports, for 
which the escape clause is available 
if needed, applications for its use 
have numbered only about 60 during 
the entire 13-year period of its exist- 
ence. Moreover, the great majority of 
these applications have failed to 
establish their merit under the 
thorough process of Government re- 
view. 

While it is true that trade may be 
adversely affected merely by the un- 
certainties of the investigation period, 
the fact remains that the escape 
clause has ultimately been invoked in 
only six cases and in each of these 
any adversely affected countries re- 
ceive adequate compensation in the 
form of additional concessions on our 
part or the withdrawal of concessions 
on their part. In the case of Swiss 
watches this resulted in compensatory 
concessions on such items as chemicals, 
precision instruments, textile special- 
ties, and motion-picture cameras. Of 
these, all except the watch and bicycle 
cases involved insignificant amounts 
of imports, and even those two items 
are relatively quite minor components 
of our import trade. All together, the 
six cases covered less than 1 percent 
of our total imports. 

Again, I should like to emphasize 
the limited function which govern- 
ments can perform in expanding 
trade. They can reduce the barriers to 
trade. They cannot create trade. This 
is why we in the Department of Com- 
merce, while putting great faith in 
the administration’s program to work 
with other countries toward the re- 
duction of tariff and other trade 
barriers, feel so strongly that sup- 
plemental efforts are required. This 
is why we emphasize in our own pro- 
graming the importance of facili- 
tating the efforts of businessmen to 


conduct trade—our so-called trade- 
promotion activities. 

These activities do not substitute 
for the efforts of business. They 
merely are designed to provide busi- 
nessmen with tools which they need 
for their own promotional efforts. 

When Secretary Weeks and his team 
first came to Washington, we were ad- 
vised by many of your companies that 
the business service functions of the 
Department had been allowed to de- 
teriorate. For that reason, the Secre- 
tary, while vigorously reducing the 
budget for the Department of Com- 
merce as a whole, has made efforts to 
increase the resources devoted to our 
business service activities. 


As a result, we have been able to 
expand somewhat the services offered 
by our Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
and our Business and Defense Services 
Administration, which together fur- 
nish foreign traders and investors 
with the types of service they need to 
supplement their own promotional ef- 
forts. We hope that the improvements 
in our publications and other pro- 
grams that have been effected over 
the last year have commended them- 
selves to you. 


As most of you know, the major 
limitation upon the services we can 
provide for foreign traders and in- 
vestors results from the curtailment 
of the commercial activities of the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 
We in the Department of Commerce 
have no _ representatives stationed 
abroad and we are necessarily de- 
pendent upon the Foreign Service 
both for information and for direct 
assistance to American businessmen 
who consult us or who go abroad. 


Ever since we came to Washington, 
we have been working very closely 
with the Department of State in an 
attempt to remedy this situation. I 
think it is fair to say that the Depart- 
ment of State has been very sympa- 
thetic to our problem and is making 
every effort to meet it. 


International Trade-Fair 
Program Has Dual Purpose 


During the last year at the request 
of the President, we in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have developed an 
international trade-fair program. This 
program has been designed to serve 
the dual purpose of contributing to a 
better understanding of the American 
way of life and the American economy 
and of supplementing our trade-pro- 
motion activities. 

Basically this program is designed 
to encourage greater participation by 
American business in trade fairs held 
abroad. Wé, however, supplement the 
efforts of businessmen by developing 
central exhibits, which tell the 
thousands of people attending trade 
fairs the true story of how American 
ownership, management, labor, and 
agriculture work together in a free 
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economy to produce goods and gery. 
ices in great quantity for the common 
good. 

Our participation in trade fairs has 
included a uniquely American contri. 
bution. Alone among all participa 
countries, we have sent to these fairs 
missions composed of experienced 
private businessmen who work al 
with Government marketing spe. 
cialists to assist the business visitors to 
the fairs in their problems of develop. 
ing two-way trade with the United 
States. We in the Department are 
extremely grateful for the enthusias- 
tic cooperation which this program 
has received from American business, 
including many of the firms repre- 
sented here. 

These marketing missions have done 
much to convince businessmen abroad 
of the sincere interest of our business 
community in helping to promote 
their trade with us. The files of the 
Department are replete with evidence 
that this joint business-Government 
undertaking is one of the most suc- 
cessful efforts which have been made 
in recent years to promote better 
business understanding abroad of the 
American market and the American 
economy as well as of the American 
business point of view. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize 
again that the policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration is to go forward 
in the direction of gradual reduction 
of international trade barriers and 
expansion of international trade. 


Other Important Measures 
Still To Be Acted Upon 


We have made real strides in that 
direction, but the foreign economic 
program of this administration is not 
yet complete. Important measures 
recommended by the President are 
still before the Congress. They are all 
proposals carefully designed to meet 
the objectives which you as foreign 
traders and investors share with the 
administration. It is not my purpose to 
discuss them at length here. We 
should, however, bear them in mind as 
“unfinished business.” 


The most important of these items of 
unfinished business are: 

eThe proposal that the United 
States join the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. Our membership in this 
Organization is essential to insure that 
we continue to obtain the benefits of 
the General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade and to symbolize our continued 
interest in the joint international ef- 
forts for the progressive reduction of 
trade barriers. 

eThe customs simplification pro- 
posals now before the Congress, eS- 
pecially those relating to valuation. 

©The proposal for a reduction of 14 
percentage points in the tax rate 
applicable to foreign investment. 

©The bill to increase duty-free ex- 
emptions of returning tourists. 

In these remarks, I have of course 
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not been able to go into all the de- 
tails of our efforts to encourage eco- 
nomic growth and stability throughout 
the world by reliance on the capaci- 
ties and incentives of private enter- 
prise. 


Our program is a complex one be- 
cause the problems with which it 
seeks to cope are complex and varied. 
It is a program which requires your 
understanding and your support. It 
is a program which can only be carried 
out if we in the Government continue 
to receive your sympathetic advice. 


We do not have all the answers. We 
can only continue to work on the 
problems with success if our thinking 
is constantly refreshed by guidance 
obtained from informed and ex- 
perienced businessmen like yourselves. 





Pakistan’s cotton consumption in 
the 1954-55 marketing year amounted 
to 660,000 bales, which included mill 
consumption of 595,000 bales and about 
65,000 bales used in the handloom and 
stuffing and quilting industries, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


This sharp increase over the 
440,000 bales consumed in 1953-54— 
410,000 in mills and 30,000 in other 
industries—resulted from high-level 
domestic demand fostered by import 
restrictions on textiles, and increased 
export taxes on raw cotton. 


Economic Trends . . . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


restrictions and other financial mat- 
ters. 

Gold production continued to rise 
gradually and reached a new high in 
August. The overall increase was ow- 
ing to production by new mines in the 
Klerksdorp area and in the Orange 
Free State. 

Initial dividends were paid in Sep- 
tember by three Orange Free State 
mines of the Anglo-American group 
—President Brand, President Steyn, 
and Western Holdings. The dividends 
totaled £1,150,000 on the capital of 
£200 million reportedly invested in 
primary and secondary expenditures 
for development of these gold fields. 

An industrial fair, the Centenary 
National Exhibition, took place in 
September, in celebration of Pretoria’s 
founding in 1855. The exhibition was 
organized by the Northern Transvaal 
Chamber of Industries. The outlay 
for industrial exhibits and other at- 
tractions was estimated at £1 million. 


At the ceremonial opening the Un- 
ion’s Governor-General described the 
exhibition as “a permanent annual 
shop window for South African in- 
dustry to display its goods.” The ex- 
hibition, three or four times as big as 
those of previous years, was open from 
September 2 to September 26, and vis- 
itors totaled 229,000. 

The South African Coal, Oil and 
Gas Corporation (SASOL), which in 
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August had started producing syn-. 
thetic oil, in September produced what 
the press described as its first bottle 
of gasoline. The chairman stated 
that SASOL gasoline probably would 
be on sale about mid-October. It is 
expected to undersell other brands by 
a@ penny a. gallon and eventually to 
supply about 15 percent of the coun- 
try’s present requirements. 

The chairman, also chairman of 
the Natural Resources Development 
Council, stated that a new oil-from- 
coal plant similar in size to the exist- 
ing SASOL plant was one of the new 
industries included in a very long- 
range program contemplated for the 
development of the Northern and 
Eastern Transvaal. 

The beef and pork shortage con- 
tinued in September as slaughter 
rates of cattle and hogs still declined, 
Controlled prices for beef and pork 
make their production less attractive 
than mutton, wool, dairy, and, crop 
production—at the same time that in- 
creased industrialization strengthens 
the demand for beef and to a lesser 
extent, pork. No early improvement 
in the meat-supply position was fore- 
seen. 

The large maize surplus caused in- 
creasing concern. A surplus of 1.4 
million short tons will exist, even if 
plans materialize to export 1 million 
tons before May 1956. 

Drought conditions prevailed 
throughout September, causing re- 
duced crop yields in some areas and 
caren seeding in others.—Emb., Pre- 
toria. 





Panamanian Business .. . 
(Continued from Page 4) 
establish a mill for producing cotton 

fabrics. 

The Colon Free Trade Zone’s large 
warehouse was completed and eight 
new companies moved in. More ware- 
houses are under construction, and 
more clients are on the waiting list 
to occupy them. The “hold-for-or- 
der” business conducted by the free 
zone administration for the benefit, of 
exporters and distributors who do not 
have offices in the zone has grown 
substantially since its initiation on a 
trial basis a year ago. This service 
permits distributors to ship merchan- 
dise to the zone to be stored, handled, 
and reshipped to points requested by 
manufacturers. 

Panama’s proposed customs tariff is 
still a very controversial issue. The 
National Economic Council and a 
committee of the National Assembly 
are studying suggestions made by the 
Food Wholesalers Association of 
Panama regarding this measure.— 
Emb., Panama City. 





The U.S.S.R.’s corn acreage in 1955- 
56 is officially announced at 44 million 
acres, a fourfold increase over last 
year, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 
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Business reports on the 
countries of the world 


. . conveniently arranged in parts 





Part 1. Economic Reports. 


Basic information on the general economy . . . economic developments . . . how to 
establish a business . . . the insurance situation. 


Part 2. Operations Reports. 


Preparing shipments . . . licensing and exchange controls . . . marking and labeling 
requirements . . . pharmaceutical regulations . . . import tariff system . . . patent and 
trademark regulations. 


Part 3. Statistical Reports. 


Statistics on U. S. trade with foreign countries . . . total export and import trade of 
the United States on a monthly basis . . . foreign trade of the countries of the 
world. 


Part 4. Utilities Abroad. 


Developments in shipping . . . railways... aviation . . . highways . . . electric power. 


Part 5. Fairs and Exhibitions. 


Country surveys of trade fair operations . . . lists of trade fairs . . . basic reference 
sources. 


World Trade Information Service Subscription Form 


[] Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) 
_ : [-] Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) 
ere ye ne eee me oe [] Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($7.50 to foreign address) 
Part(s) of the World Trade Information Service [] Part 4—Utilities Abroad. $3 a year ($4.00 to foreign address) 
[] Part 5—Fairs and Exhibitions. $6 a year ($8.00 to foreign address) 
Name ' .. Address 
City . ... Zone State 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Brazilian Railways 
Obtain Bank Loans 


The Brazilian National Bank for 
Economic Development (Banco Na- 
cional do Desenvolvimento Econo- 
mico) has granted five loans totaling 
74.6 million cruzeiros to railways under 
Federal Government ownership in 
northeastern Brazil (65 cruzeiros— 
Us$i at recent free exchange market 
rate) . 


The loan contracts were signed on 
pehalf of the Federal Government of 
Brazil by its Minister of Finance and 
for the Economic Bank by the presi- 
dent and managing director of that 
institution. 

Railways obtaining the loans and 
the use to which they are to be put 
are as follows: 

eEstrada de Ferro Sao Luiz-Tere- 
gina, 12.5 million cruzeiros: Loan to 
pe used for new rails, 5 million cruzei- 
ros; drainage and improvement of per- 
manent roadbed, 6.9 million cruzeiros; 
and additional railway ties, 0.6 million 
cruzeiros. 

eEstrada de Ferro Central do Piaui, 
18 million cruzeiros: Loan to be used 
for reinforcement of foundations and 
leveling of land, 1 million cruzeiros; 
and additional ties, 0.8 million cru- 
zeiros. 

eRede Viacao Cearense, 38 million 
eruzeiros: Loan to be used for repair 
of wagons and passenger cars, 9.65 
million cruzeiros; repair of diesel elec- 
tric locomotives and improvement of 
diesel shops, 5.4 million cruzeiros; 
additional rails, 9.7 million cruzeiros; 
additional ties, 8.25 million cruzeiros; 
and reinforcement of roadbed, 5 mil- 
lion cruzeiros. 

eEstrada de Ferro Sampaio Correa, 
83 million cruzeiros: Loan to be used 
for additional rails, 6.173 million cru- 
zeiros; and additional ties, 2.127 mil- 
lion cruzeiros. 

eEstrada de Ferro Bahia-Minas 
Gerais, 14 million cruzeiros: Loan to 
be used for additional rails, 7.85 mil- 
lion cruzeiros; and laying roadbed, 6.15 
million cruzeiros. 





Trinidad Plans To Expand 
Facilities for Tourists 


Trinidad plans to make a deter- 
mined effort to capture more of the 
tourist business by adding two new 
hotels and a night club-restaurant to 
its facilities. 

The Trinidad tourist trade is now 
limited largely to West Indies cruise 
passengers who stop off for a day’s 
Stay or less. Completion of the three 
projects probably will be of consider- 
able benefit to the industry and to 
the island’s economy. 

Biggest of the projects is a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored 200 to 250 bedroom 
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hotel at Port-of-Spain, which will be 
operated by Hilton Hotels Interna- 
tional. The Legislative Council’s Fi- 
nance Committee has already ap- 
proved the Government’s proposal to 
build the hotel, and a bill authorizing 
the project is expected to be intro- 
duced in the forthcoming session of 
the Legislature. The hotel is to cost 
BWI$5 million, or US$2,950,000, and 
will be completed in 1958. 

Another smaller hotel, a joint 
American-Trinidad private business 
venture, is planned for Toco on the 
northern coast of Trinidad. It will 
have 34 rooms and 12 bungalows and 
will cost an estimated BWI$850,000, or 
$50,150. Construction of this hotel will 
get under way early in 1956.—Cons. 
Gen., Port-of-Spain. 





Canada Airline Buys 
3 Bristol-Britannias 


Canadian Pacific Airlines has pur- 
chased three Bristol Britannia turbo- 
prop airliners, said to be the largest 
commercial aircraft in the world, the 
company’s headquarters in Vancouver 
have announced. 

The $10-million contract for these 
three planes, with an option clause to 
buy five more, was signed by CPA’s 
president and the sales manager of 
Bristol Aeroplanes Co. 


The planes, scheduled for delivery 
early in 1957, carry 100 passengers and 
have a top speed of 420 m. p. h., a 
cruising speed of 400 m. p. h., and a 
maximum range of 6,000 miles. 

Initially the planes will be used on 
CPA routes from Vancouver to Tokyo, 
Vancouver to Amsterdam via the polar 
route, and Vancouver to Honolulu. 

Drastic reductions in flying time are 
thus expected on these routes. The 
Vancouver-Tokyo flight will take only 
12 hours and will be nonstop, and the 
present landing on Shemya at the end 
of the Aleutian chain will be elimi- 
nated. The polar route from Vancouver 
to Amsterdam also will take about 12 
hours, instead of 17, and the Honolulu- 
Vancouver run will be cut to 7 hours. 

The new planes, which are 124 feet 
long and have a 142-foot wingspread, 
will be powered by four Bristol Pro- 
teous engines with the equivalent of 
4,150 hp. each. Fully loaded the air- 
craft weighs 170,000 pounds. All of the 
landing fields presently used by CPA 
are regarded as adequate for use of 
these planes. 

Should CPA decide to exercise its 
option for a later purchase of five 
more of the turboprop planes, they 
would be used on CPA's weekly flights 
from Lima, Peru, to Vancouver via 
Mexico City and on a new route from 
Toronto to Mexico City, which the 
company was to inaugurate on Novem- 
ber 7 


Canadian Rules Issued 
For U. S. Truck Traffic 


A new pamphlet useful to 8. 
trucking and other po vee p Bs 
engaged in commercial motor vehicle 
traffic between the United States and 
Canada has been issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The pamphlet, entitled “Canadian 
Trucking Rules,” contains regulations 
covering movement of American- 
owned commercial motor vehicles on 
an occasional or eg to each 
of the Canadian Provinces. Based on 
reciprocal agreements negotiated be- 
tween individual States and Provy- 
inces, these regulations show a wide 
variation. 

For example, the Province of New 
Brunswick has general reciprocity 
with all other Canadian Provinces 
and all U. S. States. This means that 
an American commercial vehicle may 
transit New Brunswick without regis- 
tration or license regardless of State 
of origin. Also, the vehicle may deliver 
a load in New Brunswick and pick up 
a return load for another Province 
or for a destination in the United 
States, provided no freight is picked 
up and delivered ‘within the Province 
in an intraprovincial operation. 

British Columbia, on the other hand, 
has no reciprocal | arrangements with 
any U. S. State, and commercial ve- 
hicles hauling property to that Prov- 
ince are required to have a nonresi- 
dent commercial motor vehicle permit. 


Statistical Data Included 

In addition to specifying local regis- 
tration and licensing requirements 
and ports of entry where permits may 
be obtained, the pamphlet includes 
statistical data showing volume, 
origin, and destination of commercial 
motor vehicle traffic crossing the 
U. S.-Canadian border. 

Published in BFC’s World Trade 
Information Service, Part 4, Utilities 
Abroad, as No. 55-17, this 8-page 
pamphlet may be obtained at 20 cents 
a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 





Foreign costs of Ceylon’s hydroelec- 
tric project at Aberdeen-Laksapana 
are to be financed by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in various currencies 
amounting to the equivalent of 
US$19.1 million. The project is esti- 
mated to cost 73 million rupees (1 ru- 
pee = US$0.21). 
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MacRobertson-Miller Airlines, the 
new carrier representing a merger be- 
tween Western Australia’s two main 
intrastate airlines, plans to alter its 
Perth-Darwin service by routing 
through flights via Meekatharra in- 
stead of by the coastal route, thereby 
saving as much as 2 hours. The line 
also plans to provide improved state- 
wide services without increasing fares 
and freight rates by using smaller air- 
craft on feeder runs linking with DC- 
3’s on the main-traveled routes. The 
merger was to be effective on Octo- 
ber 1. 


Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, the Bolivian 
national airline, in the 6-month 
period January-June carried 88,972 
passengers, 1,510,000 kilograms of par- 
cel post packages, 29,000 kilograms of 
mail, and 13,877,000 kilograms of air 
cargo, according to its published fig- 
ures. 

The line carried 2,855,000 kilograms 
of essential foodstuffs, chiefly flour, 
sugar, and salt; gasoline; and kerosene 
from La Paz and Cochabamba to the 
remote tropical regions of the Depart- 
ments of Beni and Pando, and to the 
northern part of La Paz. 

On return trips LAB brought con- 
siderable quantities of rubber, wood, 
cacao, and hides to the population 
centers. 

The line also carried 1,486,000 kilo- 
grams of meat from the meat-pro- 
ducing areas around Trinidad and 
other cities in eastern Bolivia to La 
Paz, Cochabamba, and Oruro. 





Canadair, Ltd., a division of the U. S. 
company, General Dynamics Corp., is 
understood to be holding top-level 
discussions with the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co., Ltd., of England and with Convair, 
also a division of General Dynamics, 
on the possibility of collaborating for 
the design and manufacture of a 
long-range turboprop civil transport. 





The Ceylonese shipping company, 
the Eastern Star Lines, Ltd., has an- 
nounced a weekly cargo and passenger 
service between Colombo and Cochin 
in addition to the existing Colombo- 
Jaffna-Tuticorin service. The new 
service will be operated by the char- 
tered ship Cornelia Sieghold, which 
has three first-class twin-berth cabins 
and accommodation for 75 tourist- 
class passengers. The ship has a 
deadweight tonnage of 970. 





French National Railways has re- 
quested the French Government’s ap- 
proval of a proposal to modify pas- 
senger fares on June 3, 1956, the date 
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on which the railways will abolish 
third-class passenger service. The 
fares proposed are 8.75 francs a kilo- 
meter for first class and 6.25 francs 
for second class, the same as the cur- 
rent fare for third class. 





French North African civil aviation 
investments under the Second Eco- 
nomic Development Plan, 1954-57, are 
expected to be confined to the con- 
struction of new runways at Algiers, 
Bone, and Tunis. An effort will be 
made, however, to install aids to air 
navigation and telecommunications 
equipment for aviation. 





French Morocco now regulates travel 
on mountain and pre-Saharan roads 
and trails, subjecting such travel to 
authorization by local civil controllers 
and native affairs officers. This 
measure was taken, by a decree of Au- 
gust 22, in view of the dangers in- 
volved in travel on such roads. Fines 
from 2,000 to 12,000 francs and im- 
prisonment from 1 to 3 days are the 
penalties imposed on violators. 

In addition, passing motorists are 
required to aid travelers having me- 
chanical difficulties on these roads, 
regardless of the expenditure of time 
and money. Fines are imposed for 
failure to offer the required aid.—Leg., 
Tangier. 





Manufacture of helicopters by Hin- 
dustan Aircraft, Ltd., in Bangalore, 
India, is being considered by the Cen- 
tral Government, the Deputy Minister 
of Communications has stated, and is 
to be undertaken “if and when such 
manufacture becomes an economic 
proposition.” 


He added that in the meantime the 
setting up of an overhaul line for 
helicopters at the Bangalore factory 
is proposed. 

He also said that the Government 
has under consideration an applica- 
tion received from a private company, 
Aeronautical Services, Ltd., of Calcut- 
ta, for a license to manufacture heli- 
copters. 





A new runway at Benina Airport in 
Cyrenaica Province, Libya, which will 
permit the accommodation of any 
type of large aircraft in normal com- 
mercial use, was inaugurated. by the 
Cyrenaican government on Septem- 
ber 29. 

Funds for the project, estimated at 
US$600,000, were provided by the Lib- 
yan Public Development and Stabil- 
ization Agency. 

A large increase in traffic is not an- 


a 


ticipated, but civil aviation officials be. 
lieve that the improvements will re. 
sult in increased use of the field by 
nonscheduled airlines as a refue 

stop between Europe and East Africa. 





The Mexican Office of the Director 
General of Tourism has established a 
policy of imposing fines on hotels that 
fail to honor tourists’ reservations ang 
even has threatened to make such 
hotels pay the additional expense to 
a tourist in event a reservation is not 
honored. 


Failure of some hotels to honor re- 
servations is still widespread and per- 
sons arriving late at night must begin 
a rather difficult search at a late hour. 





KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, has 
arranged with a number of shipping 
companies providing combined air. 
sea service in many parts of the 
world that tickets issued by KLM or 
by the shipping companies may be 
used for purchase of the other’s 
tickets on served stretches. 


Special agreements with two lead- 
ing trans-European bus companies, 
Linjebuss and Transbus, permit the 
same practice on a combined air-bus 
tour. 





The first 10 Fletcher FU-24’s as- 
sembled in New Zealand were delivered 
on September 3 to several companies 
engaged in aerial topdressing. Certifi- 
cates were presented to 11 Fletcher 
pilots employed by topdressing com- 
panies throughout New Zealand, ac- 
cording to the local press. The Fletch- 
er aircraft was developed cooperatively 
by U. S. and New Zealand technicians. 





The Pakistan Government has an- 
nounced that 24 diesel rail cars and 
24 trailers are being purchased from 
Societe Gregg d’Europe, a Belgian 
firm. An agreement for inspection 
of these cars and trailers has been 
signed between Pakistan and the 
Belgian State Railways, and they are 
expected to arrive next year. The ex- 
act location for operation of the 24 
two-car trains has not yet been deter- 
mined, but they will be used by the 
North Western Railway in West Paki- 
stan. 





Companhia Uniao Fabril, Portu- 
gal’s largest privately owned enter- 
prise, reportedly has increased its in- 
vestment in Companhia Nacional de 
Navegacao sufficiently to acquire effec- 
tive control of the company. The 
latter company operates a fleet of 16 
vessels totaling nearly 100,000 dead- 
weight tons and ranks as Portugal’s 
third largest shipping company. 

The Companhia Uniao Fabril al- 
ready is principal owner of Portugal’s 
largest shipping company, the Socie- 
dade Geral, which has a fleet of over 
200,000 deadweight tons. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Inter-American Travel 
Group Meets 


A special meeting of the Per- 
manent Executive Committee of 
the Inter-American Travel Con- 
gresses was held in the Pan 
American Union Building in 
Washington on November 2 and 
3 to prepare the agenda and 
regulations for the sixth Inter- 
American Travel Congress to be 
held in San Jose, Costa Rica, in 
April 1956. 

The agenda and regulations 
as drawn up are similar to those 
used in previous Congresses but 
are rearranged to correspond 
with the new organization plan 
under which the periodic meet- 
ings are now operating. 

A special chapter of the agen- 
da is devoted to each of the four 
technical committees of the Con- 
gresses, dealing, respectively, 
with research and organization, 
reduction of travel barriers, 
tourist facilities including hotels, 
and promotion of tourism. 

The results of the meeting will 
be reported for final approval to 
the Council of the Organization 
of American States. 











New Power Station in 
Nova Scotia Opened 


The Lower Great Brook hydroelec- 
tric station on the Mersey River in 
Nova Scotia has been officially com- 
missioned by the Premier of the Prov- 
ince—an action marking the comple- 
tion of the last major hydropower de- 
velopment on that river. 

The station has an installed ca- 
pacity of 6,240 horsepower, capable of 
producing 26 million kilowatt-hours 
annually. With the addition of this 
Station the 6 stations on the Mersey 
River system have a total capacity 
of 57,240 horsepower with an annual 
potential output of 227 million kilo- 
watt-hours. This output is approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the total power 
production of the Province of Nova 
Scotia and over one-half that of the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission, which 
in 1954 produced 431,371,084 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Nova Scotia does not lack electrical 
power for industrial or other develop- 
ment, the Premier said, and the power 
companies are ready to supply elec- 
trical energy whenever and wherever 
required in the Province. Although 
the potential development of hydro- 
power is nearly exhausted, he said, the 
Province has the resources to develop 
thermal power at a cost to consumers 
that will compare favorably with costs 
in other parts of Canada. 


November 21, 1955 


Air Cargo Shipping 
Information Offered 


The establishment of an informa- 
tion service for shippers of air cargo, 
paralleling the port promotion serv- 
ice previously made available to ship- 
pers of waterborne, rail, and truck 
freight, has been announced by the 
Port of New York Authority. 

The air cargo information will 
assist shippers moving goods between 
the New Jersey-New York port dis- 
trict and worldwide oversea areas. 

The service will be available with- 
out charge at the Port Authority’s 
Aviation Department offices, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, and 
also through the Port Authority’s 
trade promotion offices at 32 Broad- 
way, Manhattan; 105 West Monroe 
Building, Chicago, Ill.; 925 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C.; and Avenida Presidente Vargas 
642, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Compiled and distributed by the 
Aviation Development Division of the 
Port Authority, the air-cargo ship- 
ping information will include current 
data on flights from New York to at 
least a hundred oversea destinations. 
On inquiry, shippers can obtain the 
latest facts on rates, schedules, routes, 
and documentary requirements, as 
well as information on customs-clear- 
ance procedures and other Federal 
inspection requirements, freight for- 
warding, warehouse facilities, and fi- 
nancing and insurance for air-cargo 
movements. 

Oversea air-cargo movements 
through Port Authority-operated air- 
ports have increased from 10 million 
pounds in 1947 to 36 million pounds 
in 1954, the Port Authority reports. 
The bulk of the shipments are 
handled at New York International 
Airport. Three new cargo buildings 
and a cargo service building, to cost 
an estimated $4.4 million, will replace 
temporary cargo facilities in June 
1956. / 





India Introduces Measures 


To Ease Tourist Procedures 
The Government of India has in- 
troduced a number of measures de- 
signed to facilitate registration and 
related procedures required of tourists. 
Tourists arriving by air now are to 
fill out only one form, the disem- 


barkation card, and registration cer-: 


tificates will be issued. 

The responsibility for furnishing 
registration information to passengers 
arriving by sea will be with the mast- 
er of the vessel. Tourists will have the 
option of registering either at the port 
of entry or in a district of residence 
within 7 days of arrival. 

Hotel arrival reports now will be 
made by the hotel management. De- 


UTILITIES AND SERVICES 


U. S. Line To Construct 
18-Knot Cargo Vessels 


States Marine Lines has informed 
the U. S. Government that it desires to 
build immediately one or two Sea- 
farer type cargo vessels, the Maritime 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, has announced. 

The Seafarer is the largest of the 
Maritime Administration’s seven new 
cargo-vessel basic designs. Its sus- 
tained sea speed is 18 knots, with a 
power plant rated at 12.500 horse- 
power. It has a deadweight tonnage 
of* 13,480 and a displacement of 20,- 
330 tons. 

States Marine Lines proposes to 
build these ships, modified to meet its 
service needs, under the construction 
differential subsidy provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 as 
amended and with the aid of Federal 
mortgage insurance in its share of the 
financing, the Maritime Administra- 
tion said. The present proposal does 
not involve an operating subsidy, it 
pointed out. 

States Marine’s technical staff had 
developed its own design, embodying 
experience over many years in the 
trade routes which the lines serve, the 
Maritime Administration said. The 
general characteristics of the com- 
pany’s vessel were found to be similar 
to the Seafarer type developed by the 
Maritime Administration’s Office of 
Ship Construction and Repair. In 
agreeing to adopt a modified Seafarer 
type, the company noted that this was 
a type of vessel which maintains 100 
percent commercial utility and at the 
same satisfies national defense re- 
quirements. 


British Tanker Co. Orders 


Twenty-Three New Vessels 


British Tanker Co., a subsidiary of 
British Petroleum, has contracted for 
23 new tankers totaling 836 tons dead- 
weight. Six of the tankers will be of 
42,000 tons, 16 of 34,500 tons, and 1 of 
32,000 tons. 

All vessels are for delivery in 1958 
and .1959, and at present building 
costs the new program represents an 
outlay of about £52 million, the tanker 
company states. 

These orders virtually complete the 
1955 tanker-building programs of the 
larger British oil and oil-shipping 
companies. Orders have been placed 
for 106 tankers in British and con- 
tinental yards. Of these, British yards 
are to construct 71 and continental 
yards, 35. 








parture reports may be made either 
in the district in which the tourist has 
resided or at the port of departure.— 
Emb., New Delhi. 
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Policy for Transfer of 
U.S. Vessels Outlined 


Acting further to encourage proj- 
ects for new construction, repair, and 
modernization in American shipyards, 
the U. S. Maritime Administration has 
issued a policy statement outlining 
the factors that would be considered 
in permitting foreign transfer of 
American ships. 

The statement recalls the policy 
adopted on July 5, 1952, by the U. S. 
Maritime Administration providing 
that, in the interest of fostering a 
ship-construction program for re- 
placement purposes, war-built Liberty 
ships, T-2 tankers, and other types 
approved by the Administration could 
be transferred to foreign ownership 
and registry if the American owner 
would commit the proceeds of such 
transactions to the construction of 
new tonnages for operation under the 
American flag. 

In announcing this clarification of 
the transfer policy, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration said: 

“We feel that the new policy will en- 
courage new ship construction under 
the American flag; it will result in 
more jobs for American shipyard 
workers and seagoing personnel by the 
incentives given to new shipyard or- 
ders, and by the entry of new and 
modern tonnage to our active Amer- 
ican merchant fleet.” 


Under the new policy, consideration 
will be given to applications for the 
transfer of two T-2 tankers when two 
to four tankers or merchant-type ves- 
sels are to be modernized or altered 
for U. 8. flag operation. The work of 
modernizing or modifying such ves- 
sels must be done in U. S. shipyards 
and is expected to be done at a cost 
proportionate to the undertaking of 
new construction. 

The Maritime Administration said 
that the transfer policies will not ap- 
ply if the Government construction 
differential subsidy or charters are 
factors. It also stated that nothing 
within the policy or its application is 
expected to preclude the availability 
of Federal ship mortgage insurance or 
rapid tax writeoff in cases to which 
these factors are legally applicable. 





Malaya’s palm-oil production in 
1955 now is estimated at 63,800 short 
tons, as compared with 50,500 tons in 
1954, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 

Although production in the first 7 
months of 1955 was only slightly larger 
than in the corresponding months of 
1954, a larger harvest was expected in 
the remaining months of this year. 


ye) 


India, Pakistan Renew 
Irrigation Agreement 


The Governments of India and Pak- 
istan, through arbitration of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, under a proposed 
comprehensive plan for irrigation by 
use of the waters of the Indus River 
system have entered into a new transi- 
tional agreement for irrigation dur- 
ing the winter cropping period, as an- 
nounced on November 3. 

The new intergovernmental agree- 
ment continues for the period October 
1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, arrange- 
ments establishing amounts for addi- 
tional canal withdrawals by India from 
the three eastern rivers, Ravi, Beas, 
and Sutlej, similar to those estab- 
lished by the previous transitional 
agreement, which ran from April 1, 
1955, to September 30, 1955. 

The date for the end of discussions 
on the proposed comprehensive irriga- 
tion plan has been extended by agree- 
ment between the two Governments 
and the Bank to March 31, 1956. 


Conclusion of the new transitional 
agreement, signed in Washington on 
October 31 by leaders of the Indian 
and Pakistan delegations in that city, 
enables the planning work to be con- 
tinued in an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion and goodwill. 


Electric Generator Added 
To Halifax Power Plant 


The Nova Scotia Light and Power 
Co., Ltd., on October 21, placed in op- 
eration a steam turbogenerator at its 
plant on Water Street in Halifax. 


The addition of the new unit to ex- 
isting plant facilities will increase the 
Water Street plant to a total capacity 
of 109,248 horsepower, or 79,500 kilo- 
watts, which reportedly is almost two- 
thirds of the total output of the com- 
pany’s generating system throughout 
the Province. The entire system has 
about 40,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric 
generating capacity in addition to the 
thermoelectric capacity of the Water 
Street plant. 


The new unit is designed to use 
either coal or oil for fuel. 


Two more units of 45,000 kilowatts 
each will be added to the Water Street 
plant by 1959. The company plans to 
expend about 30 million dollars in the 
next 5 years to extend and develop 
its facilities to meet the growing de- 
mand for electric power. 


The publicity givén to the enlarge- 
ment of the Water Street plant and 
the interest displayed by the company 
in atomic energy plants, as well as in 
the possibility of using the tides of 
the Bay of Fundy, indicates that 
there is an abundant source of power 
to meet the needs of further indus- 
tralization in Nova Scotia. 





| 





COMMUNICATIONS 
NOTES 


A radio link, a telephone kiosk, cogt- 
ing £1,200, or US$3,360, opened on 
tember 23, provides the first telephone 
contact between the scattered com- 
munity of farms in Bransdale on the 
North Yorkshire moors and the rest 
of Great Britain. 


A short land line connects the kiosk 
to a radio station on a hilltop, where 
calls are beamed to a second radio 
station 10 miles away, where again 
land lines connect the second radio 
station with a telephone exchange— 
Cons., Manchester. 














Hanstholm in Northern Jutland, 
Denmark, and Kristiansand, Norway, 
will be joined by a new telephone and 
telegraph cable. The first link in the 
cable has been installed and the 
British will complete the operation. 
The new cable will relieve the pres- 
sure on the existing cable connec- 
tions between Norway and Northern 
Denmark.—Emb., Oslo. 





Marconi Radio Telegraph Co., of 
Egypt has announced radiotelephone 
service between Egypt and Poland. 
The Council of Ministers approved 
this license, subject to special condi- 
tions, to maintain radiotelephone com- 
munications between Egypt and Po- 
land via London, valid for 1 year 
with renewable clause. The service is 
operated in conjunction with the 
Egptian State Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones Administration and calls must 
be booked through its office —Emb.,, 
Cairo. 





A new dial telephone system was 
inaugurated on September 17, in the 
city of Ceuta, Spanish Morocco. In- 
cluded in the new installation is an 
entirely new underground wire net- 
work and a new telephone exchange 
building. The exchange is of the 
rotary type, and the equipment was 
manufactured in Spain. 

Telephones in use in Ceuta have in- 
creased from 1,800 at the end of 1953 
to approximately 3,500.—Leg., Tangier. 





Karachi, Pakistan, on October 17 
added a fifth link to its international 
direct connections when it inaugu- 
rated a radiotelephone service with 
Bahrein. 


Service is available on Mondays and 
Fridays from 9 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 


Karachi already had direct radio- 
telephone service with Tehran, Cairo, 
Bern, and London. 

Within 6 or 8 months it plans to add 
4,500 new lines to its local telephone 
system, bringing the total number of 
telephones for the city to 21,000.— 
Emb., Karachi. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 




















based on selling rates, in units of foreign currenc er dollar. The of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
al qucteal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 i a to a dollar. 
Average rate Latest available quotations 
nt 
Country Panne Type of exchange 1963 1954 1955 eo ah pamncooaaall Date 
(annual) (annual) September U. S. currency 1955 
as 
argentina *...| Peso........ of MORE. 022 icveccecccgsvens 7.50 7.50 * 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Oct. 26 
Preferential...........++- 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
Ee > 13.97 13.97 13.97 13.97 0716 Do. 
GOR 6. cncthcccccccsneced | 4 covey. Eh > Cua paeee 18.00 0556 Nov. 3 
PROB ccicsccvieccvcesemchel §. ~ letee oh ke ioee ay een 29.50 0339 Do. 
Bolivia......-. Boliviano..... | SEP 143.50 191.90 191.90 191.90 0052 Sept. 30 
Eee BIOS. oc. knccccvconba 1 720.00 2 1,436.62 3,540.00 3,650.00 Sia 0003 Do. 
Brazil**...... Cruzeiro...... eo Te eee 8 18.76 18.82 18.82 18.82 0531 Oct. 14 
eee * 45.61 61.29 69.03 67.00 0149 Sept. 30 
Clille ®**...... POBO...ccccees ES eee 50.87 110.20 110.20 110.20 0091 Do. 
Prinsinal 9; oo00006ssetenvedc | Seasds. 14 See 203.00 203.00 0049 Do. 
Free market (curb)....... 177.87 295.06 695.00 585.00 0017 Do. 
Colombia..... Nf cans onn Pes +c cnssdsevsisbbdavad 2.51 2.51 2.51 2.51 .3984 Do. 
PUGS 9, cde cecccscsciadseiged.° *eeek tt Jee 3.88 3.90 » 2564 Sept. 16 
Costa Rica... Colon......... Sie eae ey 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 1764 Sept. 30 
Controlled free........... 6.65 6.65 6.65 6.65 1504 Do. 
Ecuador...... Bwucw®le. ...ccces Central bank (official) 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 0660 Do. 
POs ccxsecsees+Gbcase dae 17.44 17.42 17.44 17.38 0575 Do. 
Honduras.....| Lempira...... | ee eee 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 4950 Do. 
Mexico........ ge nn ay eee 8.65 © 11.38 12.51 12.51 0799 Do. 
Nicaragua....| Cordoba...... NI cin hn ocvcguaasinth 5.00 5.00 ° 7.05 7.05 1418 Do. 
SAR Eee 7.63 7.44 7.37 7.40 1351 Do. 
Paraguay..... | Guarani...... A ae eee 15.00 10 17.21 21.00 21.00 0476 Do. 
| Controlled free........... 56.09 63.74 65.00 65.00 0154 Do. 
SRG ye vccen cs) GUiesesvadveule Exchange certificate...... 16.85 19.39 19.00 19.00 0526 Do. 
| Wisi esseesvrsccenedeeee 16.94 19.69 19.24 19.24 .0520 Do. 
Salvador...... | Colon *?....... PURO exo ccncen qvvisestveis 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4000 Do. 
Uruguay...... bo erect. I ae 1.90 1.90 12 2.00 12 2.10 4762 Do. 
Commercial free.......... 2.45 2.45 12 2.63 12 2.80 3571 Do. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade... 2.92 3.19 3.54 3.46 2890 Do. 
Venezuela....| Bolivar....... ) Controlled free........... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 Do. 





























(For explanation of rates, see notes in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Aug. 22, 1955, p. 14.) 

1 Quotation at close of year. 

2 Average of end-of-week rates. 

* Official acting rate changed August 1, 1953, 
from 18.72 to 18.82 cruzeiros per dollar. 

*May-December average. 

& Effective November 11, 1954, the selling rate 
for most transactions was changed from 110.20 
to 203 pesos per dollar. 

* Free market legalized May 13, 1955. 

7Bank of Mexico selling rate 

*Par value changed from 8.65 to 12.50 pesos 
per dollar, effective April 19, 1954. 

*Par value changed from 5 to 7 cordobas per 
dollar, effective July 1, 1955. 


10 Par value changed from as be 21 guaranies 
per dollar, effective August 1 

il Par value shown. Saying” B.. selling rates 
fluctuate slightly around par value. 

12 Effective Sept. 15, 1955, controlled rate was 
changed from 1.90 to 2.10 pesos per dollar and 
commercial free rate from 2.45 to 2.80 pesos 
per dollar. 

* The basic preferential and legal free rates 
were discontinued on Oct. 27, 1955. The new 
official rate went into effect on Oct. 28, 1955. 
The new free market rate did not become 
operative until Nov. 3, 1955, and showed only 
& nominal buying rate and no effective selling 
quotation for that date (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 14, 1955, p. 2). 


** Auction rates in the Rio de Janeiro auc- 
tion for week ended Oct. 14, 1955, ae vU. 8. 
dollars for rae | delivery ranged as follows: 
First category, 72.6-75 cruzeiros dollar; 
i4i.o; fourth category, iTf; fifth ea: y 

ourth ca 
302. These rates must be added category, 28: 
selling rate, with applicable Be: in order 
to get the effective selling rates. 

*** The use of the Chilean “excep free 
fluctuating exchange area” (with selling rate 
of 303 pesos per dollar) has been so extended 
that it recently has become more widely used 
than the 203 rate. (See Foreign Commerce 
weer Aug. 15, 1955, p. 5, and Aug. 22, 1955, 
p. 1 





Thailand Industrial . 
(Continued from Page 7) 


selected, already have been active in 
expanding production. The Cabinet 
has approved a plan for a 300-ton-a- 
day steel mill to be built by the Ger- 
man Krupp works and to be financed 
jointly by Krupp and the Thai Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government owns most of the 
large sugar plants in the country. The 
only plant operated by a private com- 
pany was built by the Thai Sugar 
Corp., which is controlled by the Na- 
tional Economic Development Corp., 
also a private company. This company 
is now planning to build another sugar 
plant. 

Two gunny-bag plants, owned by 
the National Economic Development 
Corp., were opened early this year, 


November 21, 1955 


making a total of five gunny-bag 
factories in Thailand. The other three 
are owned by the Government. These 
factories reportedly manufacture one- 
half of the country’s annual requirfe- 
ments of 25 million to 30 million 
gunny bags.—Emb., Bangkok. 





Foreign Government... 
(Continued from Page 8) 


gauzes, and similar items: (1) Bleached, un- 
bleached, or dyed: (a) Under 50 grams a 
square meter, 1,100 (920), but not under 60 
percent (50); (b) over 50 grams a square meter, 
920 (800), but not under 60 percent (50); (2) 
printed, decorated, or figured; (a) Under 50 
grams a square meter, 1,200 (1,000), but not 
under 60 percent (50); (b) over 50 grams a 
square meter, 1,000 (900), but not under 60 
percent (50). 

(B) Printed, unfigured, cotton textiles: (1) 
Under 50 grams a square meter, 650 (500), but 
not under 60 percent (50); (2) 50 to 100 grams 
a square meter, 550 (400), but not under 60 
percent (50); (3) 100 to 150 grams a square 
meter, 500 (350), but not under 60 percent 


(50); (4) over 150 go @ square meter, 400 
(oo but not under 60 percent ad valorem 


351. Tanned and curried leather, per net 
—a an 850 (750), but not under 60 per- 
cen . 

847. Sewing machines for home or domestic 
industrial uses: (a) For special industrial uses, 
1 percent (15); (b) other uses, 25 percent (15). 

Although no change is made in the 
tariff schedule, wheat now can be im- 
ported duty free by both private and 
Government sources.—Emb., Damas- 
cus. 





World corn production in 1955-56 
is estimated at about 6,060 million 
bushels, according to preliminary in- 
formation reported by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

If achieved, a crop this size 
would slightly exceed the previous 
record of 1948 and would be about 10 
percent above the 1954-55 outturn. 

















FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





. Businessmen in Pakistan Seek 
U. S. Investments, Know-How 


Businessmen who met with the U. S. Department of Commerce Trade 
Mission to Pakistan in connection with the Karachi fair, September 16- 
October 15, expressed a strong desire for know-how to start new busi- 
nesses and for American investments. 


These businessmen are especially interested in American participation 


in the form of equipment and the 
training of Pakistanis in the effective 
operation of new industrial processes. 

The Trade Mission visited Pakistan 
to meet with businessmen interested 
in buying U. S. goods and in supplying 
the U. S. market with more handicraft 


articles, jute, seafoods, and other 
Pakistan products; to discuss con- 
ditions which American investors 


would consider favorable for partici- 
pation with Pakistanis in expanding 
their industrial and commercial de- 
velopment; and to inform Pakistanis 
about U. S. commercial policies. 

The mission also manned the Trade 
Information Center in the American 
pavilion at the Pakistan International 
Industries Fair. 

Previous to its participation in the 
fair, the Trade Mission toured the 
principal cities of East and West Pak- 
istan, including Lahore, Sialkot, Lyal- 
Ipur, Dacca, and Chittagong. 

Interest in doing more business with 
Americans was evident from the large 
attendance—averaging 75 people—at 
meetings in each city visited. Visitors 
included Government trade-promo- 
tion officials and members of cham- 
bers of commerce, Rotary clubs, and 
trade associations. 


During the trade tour and at the 
fair, mission members held several 
hundred individual consultations with 
Pakistan businessmen and furnished 
them with information requested for 
the development of specific business 
opportunities. The process of bringing 
buyers and sellers together was fur- 
thered by use of the commercial li- 
brary in the U. S. Trade Information 
Center. The combined experience of 
the Trade Mission members in the 
promotion, practice, and financing of 
foreign trade and industry was fully 
employed in answering the wide range 
of inquiries by Pakistanis. 


Foreign Financing of Interest 


Owen L. Carlton, manager of the 
Foreign Division of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, handled 
most of the questions on foreign-trade 
financing. A frequently asked ques- 
tion was: “When is a U.S. bank going 
to establish a branch in Pakistan?” 


Queries about purchasing U. S. 
equipment, ranging from candy kettles 
to complete plastic plants, were han- 
died by all members of the mission, 
however, Grant L. Thrall—of the firm 
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Ballagh & Thrall, combination export 
merchants of Philadelphia—special- 
ized in this type of question. 

Information on selling Pakistan 
handicrafts and other products in the 
U. S. markets was furnished primarily 
by William H. Flood, commercial spe- 
cialist, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office in Seattle and deputy 
leader of the U. S. Trade Mission to 
Pakistan. 


The mission leader, Charles C. Con- 
cannon, Chief of the Chemical Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
consulted with Pakistan businessmen 
wishing assistance in developing the 
country’s basic industries, including 
many chemical and chemical-process 
industries, such as drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, fertilizers, salt, forest prod- 
ucts, pesticides, plastics, cement, and 
mineral processing. 


Import Problems Discussed 

Import-licensing problems were 
brought up in most of the consulta- 
tions with Pakistanis. Import restric- 
tions currently are tight, causing in- 
dustry to experience difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies, equipment, and 
spare parts needed to operate. This 
situation also is making prospective 
investors cautious about participat- 
ing in new ventures. They want rea- 
sonable assurance of import licenses 
for supplies to operate new industries 
above the break-even point. 

Pakistan businessmen state that a 
great demand exists for U. S. business- 
men to furnish used equipment, the 
lower initial cost being a key factor. 
The purchase of used U. S. equipment 
should be made more attractive, how- 
ever, and ‘prices should be competi- 
tive with those of similar goods of- 
fered by other foreign suppliers. Plans 
are being developed for financing pur- 
chases of used and new equipment 
through Export-Import Bank loans, 
according to reports. 


Sales Promotion Considered 


The mission gave special attention 
to promoting the sale of Pakistan 
handicrafts in the United States as one 
means of improving Pakistan’s ex- 
change earnings situation. Pakistanis 
are expert in producing such items as 
carved-ivory figures, sporting goods, 
surgical instruments, textile special- 


U.S. Trade Mission Now 
In Colombia for Fair 


A 4-man U. S. Trade Mission 
will represent the United States jn 
the Trade Information Center of the 
U. S. Exhibit at the International In- 
dustries Fair, Bogota, Colombia, 
November 25-December 11, the Of. 
fice of International Trade Fairs, U. g§, 
Department of Commerce, has an- 
nounced. 


The U. S. Central Exhibit will fea- 
ture an “Atoms for Peace” show ag 
well as displays on cotton and dairy 
farming, of special interest to the 
Colombians. 


The mission now is visiting princi- 
pal commercial and industrial centers 
in Colombia before the fair’s opening, 

Visits and meetings have been 
scheduled with chambers of com- 
merce, manufacturer’s organizations, 
trade associations, and export and im- 
port groups in Cali, Medellin, and Bar- 
ranquilla, where the businessman’s 
problems concerned with US. trade 
will be discussed. 


Businessmen in the mission include 
Francis Doll, Jr., a partner in the St. 
Louis Trading Co., an export-import 
house specializing in Latin American 
trade, St. Louis, Mo.; and Lee A. Ever- 
hart, president, Commonwealth Corp. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


The Government members are Al- 
bert J. Powers, chief, Caribbean Sec- 
tion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
mission leader; and Arthur P. Leonard, 
business specialist, of the Depart- 
ment’s Dallas Field Office. 


During the fair, the mission will be 
available to answer questions and dis- 
cuss problems of two-way trade with 
the business community visiting the 
fair. 


While in Colombia, the mission may 


be reached at the American Embassy, 
Bogota. 





ties, and costume jewelry. Design of 
these products is improving. Or- 
ganization for production and sale 
of cottage industry items has been 
aided by the establishment of a semi- 
independent Cottage Industries Cor- 
poration. 


The U. S. Trade Mission to Pakistan 
believes that Pakistan offers definite 
possibilities for increased American 
trade and investment which could be 
mutually profitable. Americans may 
hold up to a 60-percent interest in 
most new enterprises. Pakistan was 
found to be a rapidly developing 
country in the early stages of indus- 
trialization with many unsatisfied 
needs and important potentialities. 
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W German Machine Tools 
Fair Held Independently 


The first separate national trade 
exhibition of West German machine 
tools in about 60 years was held in 
Hanover, Germany, September 11-20, 
on the site of the German Industries 
Fair. 

The exhibit occupied 9 of the per- 
manent buildings of the Hanover fair 
grounds and covered an area of 60,000 
square meters. 

The German Machine Tool Manu- 
facturers Association sponsored the 
exhibition, and all of the 592 member 
firms were represented. 


About 61 foreign firms from 10 dif- 
ferent nations also participated al- 
though the exhibition was essentially 
national. Foreign participation was 
not actively solicited, but firms wish- 
ing to participate were not refused. 

Of the 10 foreign nations whose 
firms exhibited, Switzerland led with 
27, Austria followed with 14, Belgium 
and Sweden 5, Italy 4, Netherlands 
2, and 1 each from England, France, 
Liechtenstein, and Luxembourg. 


Machines Rate High 


The machines displayed were re- 
ported to rate extremely high in 
finished appearance, and the bases, 
particularly of the heavier machines, 
appeared to be strong, sturdy, and 
well painted. Working surfaces were 
smoothly machined and highly 
polished. 

Several grinding machines pro- 
jected onto a small ground-glass 
screen attached to the machine, pic- 
tures of the grinding operation in 
progress. Some machines also dis- 
played photoelectric cell control de- 
vices. Safety devices were numerous, 
although not as widely employed as 
on American-built machines. 


Increasing emphasis in the industry 
upon automatic operation of machines 
was evident. Even though most of 
the machines were in operation, it 
was unusual to see attendants per- 
forming heavy operations. The heart 
of the machine’s operation was often 
a metal-encased push-button switch- 
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U. S. Exhibit at Ethiopian Fair 
Features Large Coffee Display 


An animated display entitled “From Coffee Bean to the Cup” is the » 
highlight of the U. S. Central Exhibit at the Ethiopian Silver Jubilee 
Fair, November 5-December 4, at Addis Ababa, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs, U. S. Department of Commerce, has announced. 

The fair, in celebration of Haile Selassie’s 25-year reign as Emperor 


of Ethiopia, is expected to attract 
more than a half million visitors. 

The 36- by 19-foot coffee exhibit 
demonstrates the newest methods in 
processing this most important com- 
modity in Ethiopian economy. It tells 
coffee’s history and origin, shows a 
typical coffee plantation in diorama, 
and illustrates the growing, picking, 
processing, shipping, roasting, and ac- 
tual brewing of the beverage. On top 
of the display is a 10-foot high cup of 
steaming coffee. 

The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
a marketing cooperative association, 
created the exhibit and contributed 
it to the U. S. Central Exhibit. 


In cooperation with private indus- 
try, the U. S. Government leased 19,000 
square feet of space, of which 10,000 
square feet has been occupied by a 
prefabricated building of iron and 
steel construction. This was made in 
the United States and erected in Addis 
Ababa. In this structure, a combina- 
tion of agricultural, industrial, and 
cultural products is shown carrying 
out the theme, “Industry Serves Man,” 
which emphasizes the progress and 
achievement of America. 


Machinery Dentonstrated 

Other exhibits include the latest 
models of sewing machines with op- 
erators making various types of cloth- 
ing; metal and woodworking machin- 
ery; handtools and other instruments 
used in workshops; electric shavers; a 
typical American kitchen; and many 
labor-saving devices and gadgets 
found in an American home. Another 
item popular at Eastern fairs this fall 
is a model-train exhibit reproducing 
railroading in miniature. 

The Trade Information Center is 
staffed with a 4-man trade mission 
consisting of business and Govern- 
ment experts who answer questions on 
import and export. Two-way trade 
development between friendly nations 
is an important part of the program. 

John Beckwith, a native of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the fair manager and 
Bernard Pfriem of Cleveland, the de- 
signer. 


The following companies are among 
those taking part in the U. S. 
Industry-Government Central Exhibit 
at the Ethiopian fair: 

American & Foreign Enterprises, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York, N. Y.; 
American Motors Corp., Detroit, 





Mich.; AVCO Manufacturing Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Beetle Boat Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass.; Butler International Manufac- 
turing Co., New York, N. Y.; Caterpil- 
ler Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.; Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J.; Coro, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Deere and Co., 
Moline, I1l.; Dumont Laboratories, Du- 
mont, N. Y.; Duro Metal Products Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; General Electric Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Harley-Davidson Motor 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lionel Corp., New York, N. Y.; Mall 
Tool Co., Chicago, Ill.; Marcus Mason 
and Co., Inc., Westboro, Mass.; Metal 
Boat Co., Marathon, N. Y.; National 
Uniform Co., Washington, D. C.; Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, New York, 
N. Y.; RCA, New York, N. Y.; Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Norwalk, Conn.; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill.; South 
Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind.; 
Stromberg Carlson Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Turner-Halsey Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Co., New York, N. Y. 

The Ethiopian Silver Jubilee Fair 
is the ninth on the fall schedule of 
the Commerce Department’s Office of 
International Trade Fairs. The 
Phnompenh International Exposition 
at Cambodia, November 15-December 
4, is next on the program. 





Exhibitors Feature Textiles 
At Frankfurt Fall Fair 


Textiles, wearing apparel, and han- 
dicraft led in number of exhibitors at 
the Frankfurt International Fall Fair, 
held at the Frankfurt municipal fair 
grounds, in West Germany, Septem- 
ber 4-8. , 

This commercial exhibit presented a 
broad range of consumer goods, and 
exhibitors are reported to be greatly 
saitsfied with the sales volume. 

Approximately 235,000 people visited 
the exhibition, including 19,000 foreign 
buyers. 

Italy led all foreign participants, 
followed by Spain, Austria, Yugoslavia, 
Japan, France, and the Netherlands. 
Of 3,028 exhibitors, 882 represented 25 
foreign countries. The 40 U. S. firms 
exhibited foodstuffs, cosmetics, and 
nylon products. Collective exhibits 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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U. S. Exports of Synthetic Rubber Reach 
Highest Peak Since Early Part of 1946 


U. S. exports of the principal syn- 
thetic rubbers, increasing impressively 
in recent months, totaled 11,672 long 
tons, valued at $7,551,870, in September 
1955, compared with 10,397 tons, valued 
at $6,476,774, in the preceding month. 
These figures are the highest since 
the early months of 1946, when the 
United States was shipping synthetic 
rubber abroad to alleviate war-caused 
shortages of natural rubber, the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration has announced. 

In the first 9 months of 1955, exports 
totaled 60,447 tons, valued at $39,821,- 
986, as against 21,516 tons, valued at 
$17,471,635, in the like period a year 
ago. Exports of S-Type and butyl, 
the types produced in the plants trans- 
ferred from Government to private 
ownership, have shown the largest 
gains. 

Exports of the four main types of 


synthetic rubber for September 1955, 
and the first 9 months of 1955 and 
1954 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Though exports of all classes of 
synthetic rubber have increased this 
year, the growth in exports of S-Type 
rubber is most significant, the total 
for 9 months of 1955 being more than 
thrice the total for any calendar year 
since 1946. 

This growth has occurred chiefly 
since April, when production facilities 
for S-Type rubber were taken over by 
private companies. In the first 4 
months of 1955, exports of S-Type 
rubber were 6,681 long tons; in the 
next 4 months, 22,447 long tons; in 
September, 8,598 long tons. The grow- 
ing use abroad of this type of syn- 
thetic rubber affects in equal measure 
the foreign demand for natural 
rubber. 


Synthetic-Rubber Exports 


September 1955 


January-September 1955 


Ja nuary-September 1954 














Long tons Dollars Long tons Dollars Long tons Dollars 

nie ppetcogeeh ae te 8,598 4,740,671 37,726 20,430,802 8,129 4,753,735 
DE acewewescbwescenes 526 270,729 6,654 3,525,971 1,928 994,840 
SD. 2csnecvetvcteres 1,946 1,847,108 12,665 12,011,665 8,591 8,379,143 
DEED eevécococdeeueenes 602 693 ,362 3,402 3,853,548 2,868 3,343,917 
EE ine dhbide second 11,672 7,551,870 60,447 39,821,986 21,516 17,471,635 





New Fertilizer Plant Under 
Construction in Korea 


Ground-breaking ceremonies were 
held on October 22 for the construc- 
tion of a urea fertilizer plant in 
Chungju, Republic of Korea. 

This project, which will be financed 
under the U.S. aid program at an es- 
timated cost of $19 million, is sched- 
uled for completion within 30 months. 
The plant’s planned production ca- 
pacity is 85,000 tons of urea—equiv- 
alent to about 170,000 tons of ammo- 
nium sulfate. 


Large quantities of fertilizer are 
needed because of the intensive farm- 
land cultivation in South Korea, and 
the resultant loss of plant nutrients 
in the soil. 


Fertilizer produced in the new plant 
will help to meet the country’s total 
requirements and result in substantial 
reductions in foreign-exchange expen- 
ditures for fertilizer imports. The 
greater proportion of chemical ferti- 
lizer requirements in South Korea 
must be imported. Of a total of 500,000 
tons of fertilizers supplied to Korean 
farmers in the year ended July 31, 
1954, 98 percent was procured with 
foreign-aid funds and the remainder 
with Korean foreign exchange.—Emb., 
Seoul. 


Investment Guaranty .. . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


goods of Irish origin from British du- 
ties. Ireland is a member of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) and has trade 
agreements with most of the conti- 
nental Western European countries. 

Of Ireland’s total land area of 17 
million acres, 70 percent or 12 million 
acres is devoted to tillage and pas- 
tures. Ireland has made continuous 
efforts in the past quarter century to 
build up its industries. The Govern- 
ment’s self-sufficiency policy as well 
as financial and tariff measures have 
resulted in considerable industrial 
development, but further progress is 
required to raise the general standard 
of living, and new industries are 
needed particularly in the provincial 
towns and seaports. 

Industrial production has almost 
tripled since 1926, the most notable 
advances having occurred in textiles, 
clothing and footwear, leather, ce- 
ment, and flour milling. Advances 
also have been made in beet-sugar, 
paper, motor-vehicle-assembly, and 
metal-product industries. Older im- 
portant industries are brewing, dis- 
tilling, and biscuit manufacture. Elec- 
tric power, produced by a Govern- 
ment-sponsored corporation, has mul- 
tiplied 20 times since 1929. 


— 


Old Japaneselron Mine 
Reopened in Malaya 


British shipping and Japanese min. 
ing capital have set up jointly the 
Oriental Mining Co., to reactivate 
the former Japanese iron mine in the 
State of Kelantan on the east coast 
of the Federation of Malaya. 

Although the mine is not 
compared with the one in the neigh. 
boring State of Trengganu, it is ex. 
pected to provide impetus to Kelan- 
tan’s economy. 

The capital is split—51 percent for 
the British interests and 49 percent 
for the Kokan Mining Co., a subsidi- 
ary of the Japanese Southern 
Co., which operated the mine in the 
period 1985-46. 

Surveys and tests costing approxi- 
mately $260,000 are reported to have 
proved deposits of 3.5 million tons 
of iron ore, and total deposits are es- 
timated at 13 million to 14 million 
tons. Machinery and equipment are 
scheduled for installation in the late 
winter of 1956, and first shipments are 
planned in August 1957. 

Annual shipments, destined entirely 
for Japanese consumption, reportedly 
will be about 250,000 tons of ore, and 
production capacity is expected to 
double that quantity. Because of cli- 
matic conditions, shipping can proceed 
normally for only 7 months a year, 
but mining will continue in the re- 
maining 5 months and the ore stock- 
piled. 

The company will employ about 300 
Malayan miners as well as overseers 
and a small European managerial 
staff.—Cons., Penang. 





Natural Gas in Baluchistan 
Piped to Karachi Industry 


Natural gas from the Sui gas field 
in Baluchistan began serving the 
needs of Pakistan’s industry on Sep- 
tember 30, when a textile mill in Kar- 
achi switched to use of the new fuel. 

The gas is brought to the country’s 
capital through a 350-mile pipeline. 
Distribution lines for all industrial 
consumers reportedly are completed, 
and other factories are expected to 
begin using natural gas shortly. 

An official of the Karachi textile 
plant estimates that use of gas rather 
than imported furnace oil will mean 


a 12 to 15 percent saving in cost of 
fuel. 


Total industrial consumption in the 
Karachi area is expected to be about 
40 million cubic feet daily. The pipe- 
line, which is now being extended 
northward from Sui to Lahore, is de- 
digned for a maximum capacity of 
110 million cubic feet a day. The gas 
will be self-propelled up to a daily 
volume of 70 million cubic feet. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Michigan Licenses 
foreign Nurserymen 


Nurserymen from foreign countries 
who wish to sell nursery stock through 
ts in the State of Michigan are 
required to obtain nursery licenses and, 
for salesmen canvassing the sale of 
such stock, agents’ permits. 

An opinion of the Attorney General 
of Michigan requires that these nurs- 

en must conform to the provisions 
of the Michigan Insect Pest and Plant 
Disease Act (Act No. 189, P.A. 1931, as 
amended), which provides that:. 

“Nurserymen, dealers, buyers, grow- 
ers, or other persons, firms, partner- 
ships, associations, or corporations de- 
siring to solicit orders for nursery 
stock through agents in this State 
shall, upon filing a certified copy of 
their valid State certificate with the 
commissioner of agriculture, pay to the 
commissioner of agriculture an annual 
license fee of $15.” 

The Act further provides that agents 
of such nurserymen must have agents’ 
permits at a cost of $5 annually. 

Nursery stock, as defined in the Act, 
includes “all botanically classified 
hardy perennial or biennial trees, 
shrubs, vines, and plants, either do- 





Indian Industrialists 
Set Up New Paper Mill 


A group of Indian industrialists 
have established the West Coast Paper 
Mills, Ltd., in Bombay, India, to manu- 
facture writing, printing, and kraft 
paper from bamboo obtainable in 
nearby forests. 


This company is the first to have its 
stock underwritten by the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corp. of India 
(ICICI), which was organized in Jan- 
uary 1955 by Indian, British, and 
American businessmen for the promo- 
tion of private enterprise. The first is- 
sue of shares was for a total of 16 mii- 
lion rupees, of which 6 million rupees 
were bought up by company officials 
and 10 million rupees were offered for 
public subscription (1 rupee—US$0.21). 
The company’s authorized capital is 
50 million rupees. 


The new firm also has been granted 
a loan of 10 million rupees by the In- 
dustrial Finance Corp. It has an 
agreement with the Bombay State 
government for royalty payments cov- 
ering a 30-year period in exchange 
for the State’s permission to extract 
bamboo supplies. 

Most of the machinery to be used 
will be supplied by West Germany, but 
the company may possibly purchase 
some from the United States. 

Production capacity at the mill is 
expected to be 60 long tons of paper 
a day, with production starting toward 
the end of 1957. 
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mesticated or wild, cuttings, grafts, 
scions, buds, bulbs, rhizomes or roots 
thereof, fruit pits; also other such 
plants and plant parts for, or capable 
of, propagation, excepting field, vege- 
table and flower seeds, corms and 
tubers.” 


Foreign nursery and bulb firms and 
their agents must apply to the Michi- 
gan Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, for licenses and 
permits. Failure to comply with the 
provisions of Act 189 will subject such 
firms and their agents to the same 
penalties of the law as prescribed for 
U. S. firms and their agents. 





Japan Ships Low-Price 
Radios to United States 


Japan is shipping to the United 
States table-model radio receivers 
and portable battery sets priced at 
less than $10 each. 

In the past, the Japanese elec- 
tronics industry sold quantities of 
special items and parts to the United 
States but was unable to compete in 
standard mass-produced items. 

Some small companies are believed 
to be selling at a very low profit mar- 
gin to raise needed capital. Also, 
Japanese batteries are somewhat 
cheaper than the U. S. equivalents, 
and the loss on a receiver can be more 
than offset by the profit earned on 
the batteries. 

The local trade believes that these 
sales of extremely low-priced stand- 
ard sets are a temporary phenome- 
non; that Japan cannot hope to com- 
pete with the United States in the 
standard single-band, mass-produced 
sets but may be able to compete in 
multiband sets, which require much 
hand labor.—Cons. Gen., Kobe. 





W. German Machine... . 


(Continued from Page 27) 


box with directions for use printed 
or stamped in German and English. 


Although one commentator stated 
that automation and close coopera- 
tion between the machine tools and 
electrical industries were only in the 
beginning stages in Germany, the 
exhibition reflected the well-being of 
both industries and a definite trend 
toward German machine-tool develop- 
ment. 

Spot checks of various exhibitors 
and other available information in- 
dicated a substantial volume of busi- 
ness. Order booking was reported to 
be heavy and delivery dates ranged 
from 6 to 18 months except for special- 
purpose machines, which required 
from 36 to 42 months. 

Estimates of the number of visitors 
ran as high as 100,000, which was 
about 30 percent higher than the 1952 
European exhibition attendance. 


Turkish Fur Production 
Shows Steady Decline 


Turkish fur production has been 
declining for the past 3 years, and 
the 1954-55 output was reportedly the 
smallest in the past 10 years, mainly 
because of the mild winter. The cold- 
er weather expected this winter, how- 
ever, may increase production. 

The estimated number of wild furs 
produced mostly for export in recent 
years was as follows: Stone marten— 
1953, 10,000-12,000, 1954, 10,000-11,000, 
1955, 6,000-8,000; baum marten—1953, 
1,000-1,200, 1954, 700-900, 1955, 500- 
600; hare—1953, 600,000- 700,000, 1954, 
500,000-550,000, 1955, 350,000-400,000; 
badger—1953, 18,000-20-000, 1954, 15,- 
000-17,000, 1955, 12,000-14,000. 

Wild furs not generally exported 
were: Anatolian fox—1953, 18,000-20,- 
000, 1954, 13,000-15,000, 1955, 8,000- 
10,000; otter—1953, 3,000-3,500, 1954 
and 1955, 2,500-3,000 each year; 
jackal—1953-55, 2,500-3,000 each year; 
beaver—1953-55, 2,000-2,500 each year; 
lynx—1953-55, 500 each year; wild- 
cat—1953-55, 2,000 each year; wolf— 
1953-55, 500 each year. 

The only fur farmed in Turkey is a 
type of Astrakhan lamb raised on a 
few Government-owned farms. An es- 
timated 3,000 to 5,000 of these skins, 
ranging in price from T£20 to T£30 
a skin (1T£=—US$0.357), are produced 
annually. 

Turkish raw-fur prices in the years 
1953-55, in Turkish liras, were as fol- 
lows: Anatolian hare—1953, 1.10-1.20, 
1954, 1-1.10, 1955, 1.60-1.70; and baum 
marten—1953, 90, 1954, 100, 1955, 130. 

No figures are available on the num- 
ber of furs dressed and/or dyed. 
Numerous individual retailers, prin- 
cipally in Istanbul, process furs in 
their own small workshops. 

Trade in furs usually is transacted 
through third-country arrangements. 
The principal buyers of Turkish furs 
are the United States, West Germany, 
Hungary, and England. Turkey im- 
ports dressed furs from the United 
States, France, Hungary, West Ger- 
many, and England. 





Exhibitors Feature .. . 
(Continued from Page 27). 


were staged in national pavilions by 
eight countries. 

The fair demonstrated that the gen- 
eral upward trend in business has 
reached the consumer-goods sector, 
including the textile industry. 


The outlook for the next few months 
is favorable, according to exhibitors 
and trade papers, if the industry and 
traders manage to keep prices at the 
-current level. 


The next fair is scheduled for March 
4-8, 1956. 








U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Industrial Cooperation 
Council To Be Formed 


An organizing committee to form an 
Industrial Cooperation Council, com- 
prising representatives of leading 
American industrial organizations 
who would utilize their promotional 
facilities and resources abroad to work 
with the U. S. oversea information 
program, has been announced by the 
U. S. Information Agency. 


The move resulted from an all-day 
White House meeting of 20 executives 
from private enterprise with Govern- 
ment officials. The group conferred 
with Vice President Nixon; Nelson 
Rockefeller, Special Assistant to the 
President; Harold C. McClellan, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs; and Theodore 
C. Streibert, Director of the U. S. 
Information Agency. 


_ The purpose of the conference was 

to discuss ways and means of imple- 
menting President Eisenhower’s re- 
quest for closer partnership between 
industry and Government in telling 
America’s story abroad. 

Mr. Streibert told the conferees that 
the President has stressed that Gov- 
ernment alone cannot do the informa- 
tion job that must be done overseas, 
and that the President attaches great 
importance to the enlistment of 
American industrial participation in 
this work. 

The executives represented Ameri- 
can industrial firms with oversea op- 
erations. They heard Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Streibert, as well as other of- 
ficials of the Information Agency de- 
scribe the urgent need for greater 
private participation in the explana- 
tion of U. S. aims and policies abroad. 


Trade Fair Stressed 


Mr. McClellan described the effec- 
tiveness of U. S. participation in in- 
ternational trade fairs throughout the 
world. 

Those attending the meeting in- 
cluded: Carl Anderson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Merck-Sharpe-Dohme Interna- 
tional; A. K. Aurell, Vice President 
in Charge of Oriental Operations, 
Singer Sewing Machine Co.; William 
Batt; former Chairman of Board (re- 
tired), SKF Industries, Inc.; Meade 
Brunet, Vice President, Radio Cor- 
poration of America; D. B. Fuller, 
President, Fuller Fabrics, Inc.; Fitz- 
hugh Granger, Manager, Overseas Op- 
erations, International Harvester Co. 

A. C. Hancock, Vice President in 
Charge of Overseas Public Relations, 
Remington Rand, Inc.; Paul Kruming, 
President, National Export Advertising 
Service; Carroll Larrabee, Director of 
Publications, American Chemical So- 
ciety; Harlan Logan, Director of Pub- 


lic Relations, Corning Glass Works; 
Samuel W. Meek, Vice President, Di- 
rector of Foreign Advertising, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co.; Charles F. Moore, 
Jr., Vice President, Ford Motor Co.; 
Samuel W. Pryor, Jr., Vice President, 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Theodore Repplier, President, The 
Advertising Council; Ralph T. Reed, 
President, American Express Co.; 
Conger Reynolds, Director, Public 
Relations Dept., Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana); David D. Ryus, General Man- 
ager, Time-Life International; Ernst 
L. Schimmel, Vice President, Bell & 
Howell Co.; Edmund S. Whitman, Di- 
rector of Advertising and Public Rela- 
tions, United Fruit Co.; Charles F. 
Willis, Jr., Assistant to Chairman, W. 
R. Grace & Co. 





Sample, Advertising Matter 
Convention To Ease Imports 


The International Convention to 
Facilitate the Importation of Com- 
mercial Samples and Advertising 
Material, which was drawn up by the 
contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
entered into force \on November 20, 
following the convention’s ratification 
by the necessary minimum of 15 
countries. 

The countries which have ratified 
or acceded to the convention to date 
are: Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Federal 
Republic of of Germany, Greece, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Japan, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom. 

The United States has signed the 
convention but has not yet ratified 
it. It has been presented to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and awaits its consent to ratification 
by this Government. 


In ratifying this convention coun- 
tries undertake to: 

eAllow samples of negligible value 
to be imported duty free. 

eAllow samples of value to be im- 
ported duty free on a temporary 
basis, subject to deposit or security 
being given. 

eAllow specified types of advertis- 
ing material, including advertising 
films, to be imported duty free. 

eExempt samples and advertising 
material, with specified exceptions, 
from import prohibitions and re- 
strictions such as quotas. 

A detailed account of the essential 
provisions of this convention ap- 
peared in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
December 15, 1952, page 8. 





Cuba’s exports of leaf tobacco in 
the first quarter of 1955 totaled almost 
15 million pounds, an increase of 63 
percent, as compared with shipments 
in the like period of 1954, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 


Tung-Oil Position 
Shows Improvement 


The President has announced that — 


he would not request the U. S. Tarig 
Commission to investigate, pursuant 
to section 22 of the Agricultural Aq. 
justment Act, as amended, the aq. 
visability of imposing an import quota 
on tung oil in the marketing year 
which began November 1. 

The President’s action was based on 
advice from the Department of Agri. 
culture indicating that the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation’s tung-oil posi- 
tion is improved, its holdings having 
been reduced by about 17 million 
pounds, and that present domestic 
production, damaged by severe March 
freezes this year, is such that the 
United States will need to import al- 
most half of its tung-oil requirements 
in the coming marketing year. 


In view of these circumstances, the: 
Governments of Argentina and Para- 
guay, this country’s major foreign sup- 
pliers of tung oil, will discontinue 
their existing limitations on exports 
of tung oil to the United States. These 
limitations were undertaken volun- 
tarily by Argentina and Paraguay in 
the marketing year ended October 31, 
in an effort to assist this country in 
dealing with a tung-oil marketing and 
supply problem which had arisen in 
the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
assured the President that it will 
maintain a continuing review of the 
situation and will make further rec- 
ommendations should they be war- 
ranted by changed conditions. 


ICA Funds Granted Viet-Nam 
For Farm Surplus Purchases 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has announced a new 
authorization, for Viet-Nam, under 
the provisions of section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. 


The authorization of $80,000 is to 
cover purchases of cottonseed oil, soy- 
bean oil, and lard. 

Section 402 provides that not less 
than $300 million of the funds au- 
thorized for the mutual security pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1955-56 shall 
be used to finance the sale abroad of 
U. S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies. 








Malaya’s copra exports in Janu- 
ary-June 1955 amounted to 24,655 
long tons, almost one-third less than 
the 35,644 tons shipped in the com- 
parable period of 1954, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 

Coconut-oil exports at 40,688 tons 
were up 6 percent from last year. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





—_— 


Firms in Netherlands 
Denied Export Rights 


Administrative action has been 
taken against Dirk Lijnzaad of Was- 
senaar, Netherlands, and his export- 
import and forwarding firms, Nedim- 
trans, N.V. and D. Lijnzaad, N.V., both 
of Rotterdam, for violation of U. S. 
export controls, the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce has announced. 

The order, issued October 27, sus- 
pends the firms and their owner for 
a period of 6 months, but provides 
that the entire suspension shall be 
held in abeyance on condition that 
the firms and their owner commit no 
further violation of U. S. export regu- 
lations for the duration of export 
controls. 

BFC said that in 1953, Lijnzaad or- 
dered boric acid and borax, valued at 
$18,000, from a U. S. exporter, stating 
that the materials were being pur- 
chased by the Nedimtrans firm for 
ultimate consumption in either the 
Netherlands or West Germany—desti- 
nations to which shipment could be 
made under general license. Upon ar- 
rival at Rotterdam, however, Lijnzaad 
caused the shipment to be diverted to 
Hong Kong, an unauthorized destina- 
tion for which he knew an individual 
U. S. export license was required. 


Factors Considered 

In determining to withhold the 
suspension, BFC said it took into ac- 
count such mitigating factors as 
Lijnzaad’s full cooperation with of- 
ficials investigating the tranship- 
ment, his assurances of compliance 
with U. S. export regulations in the 
future, and the otherwise good repu- 
tation of his firms. 

Continental Import and Export Co., 
N. V. and N. V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Handelsassociatie, both of Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, and Sipke N. Bierma, 
manager of the Noord firm, have been 
denied all U. S. export privileges for 
the duration of U. S. export controls, 


the Bureau of Foreign Commerce also 
has announced. 


The denial order, issued October 28, 
provides, however, that U. S. export 
privileges will be restored to Bierma 
and the two firms at the end of 1 year, 
provided they comply with the terms 
of the order and commit no further 
violation of U. S. export regulations. 


BFC said that in 1951-52, Bierma, 
then manager of both firms, purchased 
caustic soda, DDT, sulfadiazine, and 
sulfathiazole from a U. S. exporter 
in the name of one or the other of the 
firms, certifying that the commodities, 
valued at a total of over $120,000, were 
for ultimate consumption in the Neth- 
erlands. Relying on these statements, 
BFC issued export licenses covering the 
materials, but when the shipments 
arrived in the Netherlands, Bierma, 
in violation of U. S. export regulations, 
transshipped the sulfas and the DDT 
to Hong Kong, and the caustic soda 
to East Africa. 

Again in 1952, Continental ordered 
$9,000 worth of boric acid from an 
American exporter, leading him to 
believe that the shipment was to be 
used in the Netherlands. Wpon its 
arrival in that country under general 
license, Bierma also diverted this ship- 
ment to Hong Kong, and unauthorized 
destination. 

Under the terms of the order, Bierma 
and the two firms, and any other 
person or hrm with whom they may 
be associated, are prohibited from re- 
ceiving or otherwise participating in 
U. S. export transactions, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. The order further 
states that no export or related service 
may be performed for them by any 
U. S. firm or person without prior 
BFC approval. 





Greece’s cotton crop for 1955-56 is 
expected to reach the highest on rec- 
ord with 275,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross from an area of about 415,000 
acres, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 


Production in 1954-55 amounted to 
190,000 bales and acreage was 270,000. 
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Costa Rica Gets Credit 
Line of $9.5 Million 


The establishment of a credit line 
of $9,540,000 in favor of the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica has been author- 
ized, the Export-Import Bank has 
announced. This credit will be used 
by Costa Rica to finance its share of 
the cost of completing that portion 
of the Inter-American Highway which 
passes through its territory. 

Work on the Inter-American High- 
way has been proceeding for a number 
of years under a financing arrange- 
ment whereby the United States has 
traditionally provided two-thirds of 
the funds with the_ participating 
Central American countries adding 
the other third, as well as providing 
the required right of way. The U. S. 
Congress has appropriated a total of 
almost $63 million, in accordance with 
a program to accelerate completion 
within a 3-year period of the high- 
way’s 1,590-mile stretch between the 
Mexican-Guatemalan border and the 
Panama Canal. 

About $16 million of this amount 
will represent the two-thirds contri- 
bution of the United States to the 
estimated cost of completing the Costa 
Rican portion. 


The work to be done in Costa Rica 
involves the completion of 353 miles of 
highway and the erection of a number 
of bridges. The money to be made 
available. under the Export-Import 
Bank credit will be used to pay for 
the necessary road machinery, con- 
struction equipment, and materials 
to be purchased in the United States. 

In announcing the credit, the Pres- 
ident of the Export-Import Bank said: 
“We believe that the improved trans- 
portation facilities resulting from the 
completion of the highway will con- 
tribute to the economic development 
of Costa Rica and the other Central 
American countries, and through the 
stimulation of tourist traffic will pro- 
vide for a better understanding be- 
tween the American Republics.” 


Public Hearing Scheduled on 


Knitted-Garment Imports 


The U. S. Tariff Commission has 
set February 29, 1956, for a public 
hearing in the investigation it has 
instituted, following the complaint by 
Renee Hall, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
alleging unfair competition methods 
in the import or sale of foreign 
knitted garments, and. the consequent 
violation of section 337 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 


The text of the complaint is avail- 
able for inspection at the Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Washington 25, 
D. C., and in Room 437, Customhouse, 
New York, N. Y. 


, 31 
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